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THE LADY, OR THB TIGER? 



TNt 

-L kii 



r tii« vai7 olden time, there lived it seml-barbario 
- king, whose ideas, thon^ somewh&t polished and 
sharpened by the progresstTscesa of distant Latin 
neighbors, were still la^, florid, and imtzaimMled, 
as became the half of him which was ba^iuic^. ^e was 
a man of exuberant fancy, and, withal, of an anthority 
so irresistible that, at bis will, he turned his varied 
fancies into facts. He was greatly given to ^- ,..^ 

CMDmaning; aad, when be and himself agreed i^a fj^tLt .M-^ 
any thing, the thii^ was d{me. When every member 
of his domestic and poUtical aystemg moved smoothly in 4 

its appointed coarse, his nature was bland and genial ; 
but whenever there was a little hitch, and some of his 
orbs got out of tlteir csbite, he was blander and more 
genial still, for nothing pleased him so mneh as to 
make the crooked straight, and crush down uneven . 
places. 

Among the borrowed notions by which liis barbarism 
had become aemifled was that of the public arena, in 
which, by e^ibitions of manly and beastly vakir, til* 
minds of his subjects were refined and cultured. 
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But even here the exuberant and barbaric fancy aa- 
serted itaelf. The arena of the king was built, not to 
give the people an opportunit; of hearing the rtapao- 

■..di£8 of dying gladiators, nor to enable them to vffiwThe 
inevitable conclusion of a conflict between religious 
opinions and hungry jaws, but for purposes far better 
adapted to widen and develop the mental energies of ^ 
the people. This vast amphitiieatre, with its encircling > 
galleries, its mysterious vanlts, and its unseen passages, 
was an agent of poetic Justice, in which crime was pun- 
ished, or virtue rewarded, by the decrees of an impar- 
tial "id incorruptible chance. 

-^ When a subject was accused of a crime of sufficient 
importance to interest the king, public notice was given 
that on an appointed day the fate of the accused per- 
son would be decided in the Ui^'s arena, — a structure 
wUch well deserved its name ; for, although its form 
and plan were borrowed from afar, its purpose ema- 
nated solely from the brain of this man, who, ^Hs^ 
barieyoam a ki^, knew no tradition to whidi he owed 
more allegiance tium pleased his fancy, and who in- 
grafted on every adopted form of human thought and 
action the rich growth of his barbaric idealism. 

When all the people had assembled in the galleries, 
and tiie king, surrounded by hia court, sat high up on 
hia throne of royal state on one side of the arena, he 
gave a signal, a door beneath him opened, and the 
accused subject stepped out into the amphitheatre. 
Directiy opposite him, on the other side of the enclosed 
space, were two doors, exactiy alike and side by side. 
It was ttie duty and the privilege of the person on tri^, 
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to walk directly to these doors and open one of tltem. 
He could open either door he pleased : be was subject to 
00 guidance or influence but that of the aforementioDed 
impartial and incorruptible chance. If be opened the 
one, there came ont of it a hungry tiger, the fiercest and 
most cruel Vae.t could be procured, which immediately 
sprang upon him, and tore him to pieces, as a punish- 
ment for his guilt. The moment that the case of the 
criminal was thns decided, doleful iron bells were 
clanged, great waits went up from the hired mourners 
posted on the outer rim of the arena, and the vast audi- • 
ence, with bowed heads and downcast hearts, wended 
slowly tbdr homeward way, mCFumiog greatly that (me 
so young and fur, or bo old and respected, shoold have 
merited so dire a fate. 

But, if the accused person opened the other door, 
there came forth from it a lady, the most suitable to 
his years and station that his majesty could select 
amoi^ bis fair snbjects ; and to this lady he was im- 
mediately married, as a reward of his innocence. It 
mattered not that he might already possess a wife and 
family, or that his affections might be ^ng^ed upon 
an object of his own selection : the king allowed no 
such subordinate arrangements to interfere with his 
great scheme of retribution and reward. The exercises. 
aa in the other instance, took place immediately, and 
in the arena. Another door opened beneath the king, 
and a priest, followed by a band of choristers, and 
dancing maidens blowing joyous furs on golden horns 
iMffT Imdiiin-aB-^i ^ttamic JBBtaiMe. advanced to 
where the pair stood, side by side; and the wedding 
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wu promptly and cbeerily solemnized. Then the gay 
btBM bells rang forth their merry peals, the peofde 
shonted glad horraha, and the iDDOcent man, preceded 
by children strewing flowers on fats path, led his bride 
to his home. 

This was the king's semi-barbaric method of admin- 
istering Justice. Its perfect fairness is obvioae. The 
criminal conld not know ont of which door would come 
ttie lady : he opened eiljier he pleased, without having 
the slightest idea whetiier, in the next instant, be was 
to be devoured or married. On some occasions the 
tiger came out of one door, and on Bome out of the^ 
other. Tb|e decisions'of this tribunal were ■ aJM Wly 
fair, 4Im^ wwa -positw^ I st n ai i Ma te : the accused 
. person was instantly puuis&ed if he found himself 
gnOty ; and, if innocent, he was rewarded on the spot, 
whetiier be liked it or not. There was no escape from 
tb^adgments of the king's arena. 
jf' Hie iostatntion was a very popular one. When the 
peo[^ gathered together on one of the great trial 
days, they never knew whether they were to witness a 
bloody slaughter or a hilarious wedding. This element 
of uncertainty lent an interest fo the occasion which it 
could not otherwise have attained. Thus, tiie masses 
were entertained and pleased, and the thinking part of 
the communis could bring no chaige of unfairness 
agUDSt this plan ; for did not the accused person 
have the whole matter in his own band^ 

This semi-barbaric king had a daughter as blooming 
as his most florid fandes, and with a soul as fervent 
and imperioofi as his own. As Is usual in such casea. 
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ahe was the apple of bis eye, aod was loved t^ him 
above all humanity. Among hie courtiers was a yoaag 
man of that fineness of blood and lownesa of station 
common to the conventional heroes of romance who 
love royal maidens. This royal maiden was well satis- 
fied with her lover, for he was handsome and brave to a 
degree nnsorpassed in all this kingdom ; and she loved 
him with an ardor that had enough of barbwism in it 
to make it exceedingly warm and strong. This love 
afikir moved on happily for many months, until one 
day the Hug happened to discover its existence. He 
did not hesitate nor waver in r^ard to his dnty in the 
premisea. The youth was immediately cast into prison, 
and a day was appointed for his trial in the Mng's 
arena. This, of course, was ah especially important 
occasion ; and his majesty, as well as all the people, 
was greatly interested in the workings and develop- 
ment of this trial. Never before had such a case 
occurred ; never before had a subject dared to love 
the daughter of a king. In after-years sudi thic^ 
became commonplace enough ; but then they were, in 
DO Blight degree, novel and startling. 

The tigerKii^es of the kingdom were searched for 
the most savage and relentless beasts, ftom which the 
fiercest monster might be selected for the arena ; and 
the ranks of maiden youth and beauty t&ronghoQt the 
land were carefully surveyed by competent judges, in 
order that the young man might have a fitting bride in 
case fate did not determine for him a different destiny. 
Of course, everybody knew that the deed with which 
the accused was chained had been done. He had 
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lov«d the princess, and neither he, she, nor any one 
elae thought of denying the fact ; but the king would 
not think of allowing any fact of this kind to interfere 
with the workings of the tribunal, in which' he took 
such great delight and satisfaction. No matter how 
the affair turned out, the youth would be disposed 
of; and the king would take an aesthetic pleasure in 
watching the course of events, which would determine 
whether or not the young man had done wrong in 
allowing himself to love the princess. 

The appointed day arrived, yi^roni far and near the 
people gathered, and tbroi^ed the great galleries of 
the arena ; and crowds, unable to gain admittance, 
massed themselves against its outside walla. The 
king and his court were in their places, opposite tiie 
twin doors, — (hose fateful portals, so terrible in their 



8imilarity>*^ 
1 -ms read 



ready. The signal was given. A door 
beneath the royal party opened, and the lover of the 
princess walked into the arena. Tall, beautiful, fair, 
his appearance was greeted with a low hum of admira- 
tion and anxiety. Half the audience had not known 
so grand a youth had lived among them. No wonder 
tlie princess loved him! What a terrible thing for 
him to be there ! 

As the youth advanced into the arena, he turned, as 
the custom was, to bow to the king : but he did not 
tbink at all of that royal personage ; his eyes were 
fixed upon the princess, who satJo_^e right of her 
father. Had it not been for the<^jet^£ ., barbarism 
io her nature, it is probable tiiat lad^wonld not have 
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been there ; but her Intense and fervid soni would not 
allow her to be absent on an occasion in which she 
was 80 terribly interested. From the moment that the 
decree had gone forth, that her lover should decide bis 
fate in the king's arena, she had thought of nothing, 
night or day, but this great event and the various sub- 
jects connected with it. Possessed of more power, 
inflnence, and force of character than any one who 
had ever before been interested in such a case, she bad 
done what no other person had done, — she had pos- 
sessed herself of the secret of the doors. She knew in 
which of the two rooms, that lay behind those doors, 
stood the cage of the tiger, with its open front, and in 
which waited the lady. Throngh titese tiiiok doors, 
heavily curtained with skins on the inside, it was 
impossible that any noise or suggestion should come 
from within to the persou who should approach to 
raise the latch of one of them ; but gold, and the 
power of a woman's will, had brought the secret to 
the princess. 

And not only did she know in which room stood the 
lady ready to emetge, all blushing and radiant, should 
her door be opened, but she knew who the lady was. 
It was one of the fairest and loveliest of the damsels 
of the court who had been selected as the reward of 
the accused youth, should he be proved innocent of the 
crime of aspiring to one so far above him ; and the i 
pjJDces s h ated her. Often had she seen, or imagined 
that she had seen, this fair creature throwing glances 
of admiration upon the person of her lover, and some- 
times she thought these glances were perceived and 
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even returned. Now and then she had seen them talk- 
iag t<^ther ; it was but for a moment or two, but 
much can be said in a brief space ; it may have been 
on most nnimportant topics, bnt how conld she know 
that? The girl was loTely, bnt she had dared to r^se 
her eyes to the loved one of the princess ; and, with 
all the intensity of the savage blood traosmitted to her 
throngh long lines of wholly barbaric ancestors, she 
hated the woman who Unshed and trembled behind 
that silent dow. 

When her lover tamed and looked at her, and hia eye 
met here as s he sat there paler and ffhitf **■■" ■^ny finil 
in the vast ocean of anxious faces about her. he saw, 
by Qiat power of quick perception which is given to 
those whose souls are one, that she knew behind whidt 
door croacbed tiie tiger, and behind which stood the 
lady^^He had expected her to know it. He nnder- 
stood her natore, and his sonl was assured tibat she 
would never rest untjl ^e had made plain to henelf 
this thing, hidden to all other lookers-on, even to the 
king. The only hope for the youth in which there Was 
any element of certainty was based upon the success 
of tiie princess in discovering liiis mystery ; and the 
moment he looked upon her, he saw she had succeeded, 
as in bis soul he knew she would sacoeedy/* 

Then it was that his quick and anxious glance asked 
the question: "Which?" It was as plain to hw as 
if he shouted it from where be stood. There was not 
an instant to be lost. The question was asked in a 
flash ; it must be answered in another. 

Her right arm lay on the ctuhiooed pumpet b^on 
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ber. She raised her band, and made a slight, qtd(^ 
movemeat toward the right. No one bot ber lonr saw 
her. Every e;e but bis was fixed on the man in the 
arena. 

He tamed) and with a firm and rapid stop he walked 
acrosB the empfy space. Every heart stopped beating, 
every breath was held, every eye was fixed immovably 
npon ttiat man. Without the slightest hesitation, he 
went to-the door on the right, and opened it. 

// Now, the point of the etory is this : Did tlie tiger 
c<Mne out of that door, or did the lady ? 

The more we refiect upon this question, the harder it 
is to answer. It involves a study of the buroan heart 
which leads as through devious mazes of passion, oat 
of which it is difficult to find our way. Think ot it, 
fair reader, not aa if the decisioa of the qaeation de- 
pended upon yourself, but upon th at hot-b looded , semi- 
barbaric princess^ her soul at a'vrbite heat beneath Qie 
"coinbined Srea^ of despair and jealousy. She had lost 
him, but who should have him? 

How o'ten, in her waking hours and in her dreams, 
had she started in wild horror, and covered her face 
with her hands as she thought of ber lover <q>ening 
the door on the other side of which wait«d the cruet 
f anga of tiie tiger ! 

But bow much oftener had she seen him at tbe other 
door I How iu her grievous reveries bad she gnashed 
her teeth, and torn her bair, when she saw his start of 
rapturous delight as he opened the door of the lady ! 
How ber soul had burned in agony when she had seea 
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bim rush to meet that woman, with her fluehiog cheek 
and sparkling eye of triumph ; when she had seen him 
lead her forth, his whole frame kindled with tihe Joy of 
recovered life ; when she had heard the glad shouts 
from the mnltitude, and the wild ringing of the happy 
bella ; when she had seen the priest, with his Joyous 
followers, advance to the couple, and make them man 
and wife before her very eyes ; and when she had seen 
them walk away together upon their path of flowers, fol- 
lowed by tiie tremendous shouts of the hilarious multi- 
tude, iu which her one despairing shriek was lost and 
drowned I 

Would it not be better for him to die at once, and 
go to wait for her in the blessed regions of semi- 
barbaric futurity? 

And yet, that awful tiger, those shrieks, that blood i 

Her decision had been indicated in an instant, but 
it had been made after days and nighta of anguished 
deliberation. She had known she would be asked, she 
had decided what she would answer, and, without the 
slightest hesitation, she had moved her hand to the 
right. 

The question of her decision is one not to be liglitly 
considered, and it is not for me to presume to set my- 
self up as the one person aWe to answer it. And so I 
leave it with all of yon : Which came out of the opened 
door, — the lady, or the tiger? 
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THE country residence of Mr. John Hinckman wu 
a delightful place to me, for man; reaaons. It 
was the abode of a genial, though somewhat impolsWe, 
bospitality. It had broad, smootii-shaTen lawns and 
towering oaks and elms ; there were boskj shades at 
several poiate, and oot far from tbe honae there was a 
little rill spanned by a mstic bridge witii the bark on ; 
there were fraite aod flowers, pleasant pe(q>le, chess, 
billiards, rides, walks, and flshii^. These were great 
attractions ; but none of them, nor all of them together, 
would have been sufficient to hold me to the place very 
long. I bad been invited for the trout season, bnt 
should, probably, have finished my visit early in the 
summer had it not been that upon fair days, when the 
grass was dry, and tbe sun was not too hot, and there 
was bnt little wind, there strolled beneath the lofly 
elms, or passed lightly through the boeky shades, the 
form of my Madeline. 

This lady was not, in very truth, my Madeline. She 
bad never given herself to me, nor had I, in any way, 
acquired posseVsion of her. But as I considered her 
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pooBeBsion the only Bufflcient reason for the continn* 
aoce of my existence, I called her, in my reverieB, 
mine. It may have been that I would not have been 
obliged to confine the use of this possessive pronoun 
to my reveries bad I confessed the state of my feelings 
to tJie lady, ^ 

But this was an unuBually difficult thing to do. Not 
only did T dread, as almost all lovers dread, takiog 
tiie step which would in an instant put an end to that 
delightful season which may be termed the ante-inter- 
K^tory period of love, and which might at the same 
time terminate all intercourse or connection with the 
object of my passion ; but I was, also, dreadfully af^idd 
of John Hinckman. This gentleman was a good friend 
of mine, but it would have required a bolder man thaa 
I was at that time to ask Mm for the gift of bis niece, 
who was the head of his household, and, according to 
his own frequent statement, the main prop of his de- 
cUning years. Had Madeline acquiesoed in my general 
views on the subject, I might bave felt encouraged to 
open tiie matter to Mr. Hinckman ; but, as I said be- 
fore, I had never asked her whether or not she would 
be mine. I (bought of these things at all hours of tiie 
day and night, particularly the latter. 

I was lying awake one night, in the great bed in my 
spacious chamber, when, by tlie dim light of the new 
moon, which partially filled the room, I saw John 
Hinckman standing by a large chair near the door. I 
was very mudi sorprised at this for two reaaouB. lu 
the first place, my host had never before come into my 
room ; and, in the second place, he had gone from home 
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that morning, and had not expected to return for ser- 
eral days. It was for this reason that I had been able 
that evening to sit much later tiian nsnal witii Made> 
line on the moonlit porch. The figure was oertainl; 
that of John Hinckman In his ordinary dress, bnt there 
was a vagueness and indisUnctdlss abont it which 
presently assured me that it was a ghost. Had the 
good oldmui been mordered? and had his spirit come 
to tell me of the deed, and to confide to me tiie proteo- 

tion of his dear ? My heart fluttered at what I 

was about to think, but at this instant tiie figure spoke. 

" Do you know," be said, with a coantenance tiiat 
indicated anxiety, "if Mr. Hinckman will retnm to- 
night? " 

I thought it well to maintain a oalm exterior, and I 
answered, — 

"We do not expect hun." 

" I am glad of that," said he, sinking into the diair 
by which he stood. "During the two years and a half 
that I have inhabited this hoase, tiiat man has never 
before been away for a single night. Yon can't ima- 
gine the relief it gives me." 

And as he spoke he stretched out his legs, and leaned 
back in the chair. His form became less vague, and 
the col(»^ of his garments more distinct and evident, 
while an expression of gratified relief succeeded to the 
anxiety of his countenance. 

'* Two years and a half ! " I exclaimed. " I don't 
understand you." 

" It is fully tbat length of time," said the ghost, 
"since I first came here. Mine is not an ordinaty 
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case. But before I say any thing more about it, let 
me ask you ^ain if you are sure Mr. HiDckman will 
not retoni to-nigbt." 

" I am as sure of it as I can be of any tjung," I 
answered. "He left to^ay for Bristol, two hundred 
miles away." • 

"Then I will go on," eaid die ghost, "fori am glad 
to have the opportunity of talking to some one who will 
listen to me ; but if John Hinc^an should come in 
and catch me here, I should be frightened out of my 
wits." 

"Tbis is all very strange," I said, greatly puzzled 
by what I had heard. "Are you the ghost of Mr. 
Hinckman?" 

This was a bold question, but my mind was so fhll 
of other emotions that there seemed to be do room for 
tbat of fear. 

"Yes, I am his ghost," my companion replied,' 
" and yet I have no right to be. And this is what 
makes me bo uneasy, and so much afraid of him. It 
is a strange story, and, I truly believe, without prece- 
dent. Two years and a half ago, John Hinckman was 
dangerously ill in this very room. At one time he was 
■o far gone that he was really believed to be dead. It 
was in consequence of too predpitate a report in r^uxl 
to this matter that I was, at that time, appointed to be 
his ghost. Imagine my surprise and horror, sir, when, 
after I had accepted the position and assumed its re- 
sponsibilities, that old man revived, became convales- 
cent, and eventually regained his usual health. My 
situation was now one of extreme delicacy and «mbar- 
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nssmeDt. I had no power to return to my original 
unembodiment, and I had no right to be the ghost of a 
man who was not dead. I was advised by my friends 
to quietly maintain my poution, and was assured that, 
as John Hinckman was an elderly man, it could not be 
long before I could rightfully assume the position for 
which I had been selected. But I tell you, sir," he 
continned, with animation, "the old fellow seems as 
vigorous as ever, and I have no idea bow much longer 
this annoying state of things will continne. I spend 
my time trying to get out of that old man's way. I 
most not leave tiiis house, and he seems to follow me 
everywhere. I tell yon, sir, he haunts me." 

"That is truly » queer stat« of things," I remarked. 
"Botwhy are you afraid of hlmF He couldn't hurt 
yoa." 

" Of course he oonldn't," said the ghost. " But bis 
very presence is a shock and terror to me. Imagine, 
sir, Iww you would fee! if my case were yours." 

I could not imagine such a ttiing at all. I simply 



" And if one must be a wrongful ghost at all," the 
apparition continued) " it wonld be much pleasanter to 
be the ghost of some man other than John Hinckman. 
There is in him an irascibility of temper, accompanied 
by a fadlity of invective, which is seldom met with. 
And what would happen if he were to see me, and find 
oat, as I am sure he would, bow long and why I had 
inhabited his house, I can scarcely conceive. I have 
seen him in his bursts of passion ; and, although he 
did not hurt the people he stormed at any vtoK than 
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he would hurt me, they seemed to ahrink before 
him." 

All this I knew to be very tme. Had it not been 
for this pecnliaritjr of Hr. Hinckman, I might have 
been more willing to talk to him about his niece. 

"I feel sorry for you," I said, for I really began 
to have a sympathetic feeling toward this unfortunate 
appuition. "Your case is indeed a hard one. It 
reminds me of those persons who have had doubles, 
and I suppose a man would often be veiy angry indeed 
when he found that &ere was another being who was 
personating himself." 

"Oh! the cases are not similar at all," aald the 
ghost. " A double or doppelganger lives on the earth 
with a man ; and, being exactly like him, he makes aU 
sorts of trouble, of course. It is very different with 
me. I am not here to live with Hr. Hinckmau. I am 
here to take bis place. Now, it would make John 
Hinckman very angry if he knew that. Don't you 
k>tow it would?" 

I assented promptly. 

"Now that he ia away I can be easy for a little 
while," continued the ghost ; " and I am so glad to 
have an opportunity of talking to you. I have fre- 
qoently come into your room, and watched you while 
you slept, but did not dare to speak to you for fear 
that if you talked with me Mr. Hinckman would hear 
you, and come into the room to know why you were 
talking to yourself." 

" But wooh] he not hew you?" I asked. 

" Oh, no ! " said the other : " there ate limee when 
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any one may Bee me, but qo one hears me except tlie 
person to whom I addreaa myself." 

"But why did yoD wish to speak tome?" I asked. 

" Because," replied the ghost, " I like occasioDally 
to talk to people, and especially to some one like youi> 
eelf, who«e ndod is so troubled and perturbed Qatt yon 
are not likely to be frighteoed by a visit from one of 
ua. But I particularly wanted to ask you to do me 
a favor. There is erery probability, so far as I ,can 
see, that John Hinokman will live a h}iig time, and my 
situation is becoming insupportable. My great object 
at present is to get myself transferred, and I think 
tbatyoD may, peiiiaps, be of use to me." 

" Tranaferred ! " I exclaimed. " Wliat do yon mean 
l^that?" 

"What I mean," said the other, '>'is this: Now 
that I have started on my career I have got to be the 
ghost of somebody, and I want to be tbe ghost of a 
man who is really dead." 

" I should think that would be ea^ enou^," I said. 
" Opportunities must continnally occur." 

"Not at all! not at alll" said my companion 
quitjdy. '* Tou have no idea what a rush and press- 
ore there is for eitualions of this kind. Whenever a 
vacancy occurs, if I may express myself in that way, 
there are crowds of applications for the ghostabip." 

" I had no idea that such a state of things existed," 
I said, becoming quite interested in the matter. 
" There ought to be some regolar system, or order of 
precedence, by which you could all take your toma 
like cuBttHners in a barber's shop." 
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"Oh dear, that would never do at all!" said tin 
other. "Some of us would have to wait forever. 
There is always a great rush whenever a good ghost- 
ship offers itaelf — while, as you know, there are some 
positions that do one would care for. And it was in 
consequence of my being in too great & hurry on an 
occasion of the kind that I got myself into my present 
disagreeable predicament, and I have thought that it 
might be posBible that you woold help me out of it. 
Yoa might know of a case where an opportonity for a 
ghostship was not generally expected, but which might 
present itself at any mconent. If you would give me 
a short notice, I know I could arrange for a transfer." 

"What do you mean?" I exclaimed. "Do yon 
want me to commit soicide? Or to undertake a mur- 
der for your benefit? " 

"Oh, no, no, no! " said the other, with a vapory 
smile. " I mean nothing of that kind. To be sure, 
tiiere are lovers who are watched with considerable 
interest, such persons having been known, in moments 
of depression, to offer very' desirable ghoatships ; but 
X did not think of any thing of that kind in connection 
with you. Yoa were the only person I cared to speak 
to, and I hoped that yon might give me some informa- 
tion that would be of use; and, in return, I shall be 
very glad to help you in your love affur." 

"Yon seem to know that I have such an affair," I 
said. 

" Oh, yes ! " replied the o^er, with a little yawn, 
"I could not be here so much as I have been without 
knowing all about that." 
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There iru something horrible id the idea of Made* 
line and myself having been watched by a ghost, even, 
|)erhapB, vben we wandered together in the most de- 
lightful and bo^y pUces. But, then, this was quite 
an exceptional ghost, and I could not have the objec- 
tiona to him which would ordinarily aiiae in r^ard to 
beings of his class. 

"I must go now," said the ghost, rising; "but I 
will see you somewhere to-morrow night. And remem- 
ber — you help me, and I'll help you." 

I had doubts the next morning as to the propriety 
of telling Madeline any thing about this interview, and 
soon convinced myself that I must keep silent on the 
subject. If she knew there was a ghost about the 
house, she would probably leave the place instantly. I 
did not mention the matter, and so regulated my de- 
meanor tiiat I am quite sure Madeline never suspected 
what had taken place. For some time I had wished 
that Mr. Hinckman would absent himself, for a day 
at least, from the premises. In such case I thought 
I might more easily nerve myself up to the point of 
speaking to Madeline on the subject of our future col- 
lateral existence ; and, now that the opportunity for 
such speech had really occurred, I did not feel ready 
to avail myself of it. Wliat would become of me if 
■he refused me ? 

I had an idea, however, that the lady thought that, 
if I were going to speak at all, this was the time. She 
most have known that certain sentiments were afioat 
within me, and she was not unreasonable in her wish 
to see the matter settled one way or the other. But I 
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did not feel like taking a bold step in the dark. If 
she wished me to ask her to give herself to me, she 
ought to offer me some reason to suppose that she 
would make the gift. If I saw no probability of ench 
generosity, I would prefer tiiat things should lemaic as 
tliey were. 

That evening I was sitting with Madeline in the 
moonlit porch. It was nearly ten o'clock, and ever 
since supper-time I had been woiking myself up to 
the point of making an avowal of my sentiments. I 
had not p<witiTely detennined to do this, but wished 
gradually to reach the proper point, when, if the pros- 
pect looked bright, I might speak. My companion 
appeared to understand the situation — at least, I im- 
agined that the nearer I came to a proposal the more 
she seemed to expect it. It was certainly a very criti- 
cal and important epoch in my life. If I spoke, I 
should make myself happy or miserable forever ; and 
if I did not speak I had every reason to believe that 
the lady would not give me another chance to do so. 

Sitting tbns with Madeline, talking a littie, and 
thinking very hard over these momentous matters, I 
looked up and saw the ghost, not a dozen feet away 
from OS. He was Bitting on the railiog of the porch, 
one leg thrown up before him, the other dangling down 
as he leaned against a post. He was behind Madeline, 
but almost in front of me, as I sat facing the lady. 
It was fortunate that Madeline was looking out over 
the landscape, for I must have appeared very much 
startled. Ilie ghost bad told me that he would see m« 
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some time this eight, but I did not think he would 
make his appearance when I was in the company of 
Madeline. If she should see the spirit of her unde, I 
could not answer for the consequences. I made no 
exclamation, but the ghost evidentiy saw that I was 
troabled. 

" Don't be afraid," he said — "I shaU not let her 
see me ; and she cannot hear me speak unless I ad- 
dress myself to her, which I do not intend to do." 

I suppose I looked grateful. 

" So you need not trouble yourself about that," the 
ghost continaed ; ' ' but it seems to me that you are not 
getting along very well with yonr aSair. If I were 
you, I should speak out without waiting any longer. 
You will never have a better chance. Yon are not 
likely to be interrupted ; and, so far as I can judge, 
the lady seeme disposed to listeD to you favorably ; 
that is, if she ever intends to do so. There is no 
knowing when John Hinckman will go away again ; 
certainly not this summer. If I were in your place, I 
should never dare to make love to Hinckman's niece it 
he were anywhere about tbe place. If he should cateh 
any one offering himself to Miss Madeline, he would 
tfaen be a terrible man to encounter." 

I agreed perfectly to all this. 

"I cannot bear to think of him! "I ejaculated 
aloud. 

" Think of whom? " asked Madeline, turning quick- 
ly toward me. 

Here was an awkward situation. The long speech 
of the ghost, to which Madeline paid no attention, but 
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which I heard with perfect dietinctDeas, had made me 
foi^t myielf . 

It waa necessaiy to explain quickly. Of coarse, it 
would not do to admit that it was of her dear uncle 
that I was speaking ; and so I roentiotied hastil; the 
Brst name I thought of. 

" Mr. Vilars," I said. 

This statement was entirely correct; for I never 
cotiid bear to think of Mr. Vilars, who was a gentle- 
man who had, at varioas times, paid much attention to 
Madeline. 

" It is wnmg for yon to Bpe^ in that way of Mr. 
Vilars," she said. " He is a remarkably well edu- 
cated and sensible young man, and has very pleasiuit 
manners. He expects to be elected to the legislature 
this fall, and I should not be surprised if he made his 
mark. He will do well in a legislative body, for when- 
ever Mr. Vilars has any thii^ to say be knows Just 
how and when to say it." 

This wa8 spoken very quietly, and without any 
■how of resentment, which was all very natural, for if 
Madeline thought at all favorably of me she could not 
feel displeased that I should have disagreeable emo- 
tions in regard to a possible rival. The concluding 
words contained a hint which I was not slow to uuder- 
fltand. I felt veiy sure that if Mr. Vilars were in my 
present position he would speak quickly enough. 

"I know it is wrong to have such ideas about a 
peraon," I said, "but I cannot help it." 

The lady did not chide me, and after this she seemed 
even in a softer mood. As for me, I felt considerably 
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aoDoyed, for I h&d not wished to admit tlut an; 
thoQght of Mr. Vilare had ever occnpied iny mind. 

"You should not speak aloud that way," said the 
ghost, "or you may get yourself into trouble. I want 
to see every thing go well with you, because then yon 
may be disposed to help me, especially if I should 
chance to be of any assistance to you, which I hope I 
shall be." 

I longed to tell him that there was no way in which 
he could help me so much as by taking his instant de- 
parture. To make love to a young lady with a f^xM 
sitting on the railing near by, and that ghost the appa- 
rition of a mnch-dreaded uncle, the very idea of whran 
in such a position and at such a tjme made me tremble, 
was & difflcult, if not an impossible, thing to do ; but 
I forbore to speak, although I may have looked my 
mind. 

" I suppose," continued the ghost, " that yon have 
not heard any thing that might be of advant^e to me. 
Of course, I am very anxious to hear ; but if you have 
any thing to tell me, I can wait untB you are alone. I 
will come to you to-night in your room, or I will stay 
here until the lady goes away." 

" Tou need not wait here," I said ; " I have nothing 
at all to say to you." 

Madeline sprang to her feet, her face flushed and 
her eyes ablaze. 

'* Wait here 1 " she cried. " What do you suppose 
I am waiting for ? Nothing to say to me indeed t — I 
should think so! What should you have to say ta 
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"ModeliDe," I exclumed, stepping toward ber, 
" let me explain. " 

But she bad gone. 

Here was tbe end of tbe woiid for me ! I turned 
fiercely to the ghost. 

"Wretcbed existence!" I cried. "You have 
mined eveiy tbing. Tou bave blackened my whole 
life. Had it not been for yon ' ' 

Bat here my voice faltered. I could say no more. 

"You wrong me," said the ghost. "I have not 
injured you. I have tried only to encourage and 
assist you, and it is your own folly that has done 
this mischief. But do not despair. Such mistakes 
aa these can be explained. Keep up a brave heart. 
Good-by." 

And be vanished from the rMling like a bursting 
soap-bubble. ^ 

I went gloomily to bed, but I saw no apparitions 
that night except those of despair and misery which 
my wretebed thonghts called up. The words I had 
uttered had sounded to Madeline like tbe basest insult. 
Of course, there was only one interpretation she could 
put upon them. 

As to explaining my ejaculations, that was impos- 
sible. I thought the matter over and over again as I 
lay awake that night, and I determined that I would 
never tell Madeline the facts of the case. It would be 
better for me to suffer all my life than for her to know 
that the ghost of her uncle haunted the house. Mr. 
Hinckman was away, and if she knew of his ghost she 
could not be made to believe that he was not dead. 
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She might not survive the abock ! No, my heart 
could bleed, but I would never tell her. 

The next day was fine, neither too cool nor too 
warm ; the breezes were gentle, and nature smiled. 
But there were no walka or rides with Madeline. She 
seemed to be much engaged during the day, and I saw 
but little of her. When we met at meals she was 
polite, but very quiet and reserved. She had evidently 
determined on a course of conduct, and had resolved 
to assume that, altbongh I had been very rude to her, 
she did not uoderstaod the import of my words. It 
would be quite proper, of course, for her not to know 
what I meant by my expressions of the night before. 

I was downcast and wretched, and said but little, 
and the only bright streak across the Mack borizon of 
my woe was the fact that she did not appear to be 
happy, although she affected an air of unconcern. The 
moonlit porch was deserted that evening, but wander- 
ing about the bouse I found Madeline in the library 
alone. She was reading, but I went in and sat down 
near her. 1 felt that, although I could not do bo fully, 
I must in a measure explain my conduct of the night 
before. She listened quietly to a somewhat labored 
apology I made for the words I had used. 

"I have not the slightest idea what you meant," 
she SMd, " but you were very rude." 

I earnestly disclaimed any intention of rudeness, 
and assured her, with a warmth of speedi that must 
have made some impression upon her, that rudeness 
to her would be an action impossible to me. I said a 
great deal upon the subject, and implored her to be- 
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lieve that if it vere not for a certain oIwtBcIe I couM 
Bpeak to her ao plainly that she would UDderetaud 
every tiling. 

She waa silent for a time, and then she said, rather 
more kindly, I thought, than she had spc^en before : 

"Is ttiat obstacle in any way connected with my 
uncle?" 

" Yes," I answered, after a little hesitation, " it in, 
in a measure, connected with him." 

She made no answer to this, and sat looking at her 
book, bat not reading. From the expression of her 
face, I thought ehe was somewhat softened toward me. 
She knew her uncle as well as I did, and she may have 
been thinking that, if be were the obstacle that pre- 
vented my speaking (and there were many ways in 
which he might be that obstacle) , my position would 
be such a hard one that it would excuse some wildneas 
of speech and eccentricity of manner. I saw, too, 
that the warmth of my partial explanations had had 
some effect on her, and I began to believe that it might 
be a good thing for me to speak my mind without 
delay. No matter how she should receive my propost> 
tiOD, my relations with her could not be worse than 
they bad been the previous night and day, and there 
was something in her face which encouraged me to 
hope that she might forget my foolish exclamations 
of the evening before if I b^an to t«ll her my tale of 
love. 

I drew my chair a little nearer to her, and as I did 
so the ghost burst into the room from the door^way 
behind her. I say burst, although no door flew open 
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and he made no noise. He was wildly excited, and 
waved hia arms above hU head. The moment I saw 
him, my heart fell within me. With the eatraoce of 
that impertinent apparition, every hope fled from me. 
I Gonld not speak while he was in the room. 

I most have toined pale ; and I gazed steadfastly at 
the ghost, almost without seeing Madeline, who sat 
between us. 

" Do yon know," he cried, " that John Hinckman 
is coming np the hill? He will he here in fifteen min- 
ntes; and if you are doing any thing in the way of 
love-making, yon had better hurry it up. But this ia 
not what I came to tell yon. I have glorious news ! 
At last I am transferred ! Not forty minutes s^o a 
Russian nobleman was murdered by the Nihilists. 
Nobody ever thought of him in connection with an 
immediate ghoetehip. My friends instantly applied 
for the situation for me, and obtained my transfer. 
I am oQ before that horrid Hinckman comes np the 
hill. The moment I reach my new positioQ, I shall put 
off this hated semblance. Good-by. You can't ima- 
gyie how glad I am to be, at last, the real ghost of 
somebody." 

"Ohl"I cried, rising to my feet, and stretchii^ 
out my s;^s in utter wretchedness, "I would to 
Heaven yon were mine I " 

"I am yours," said Madeline, rusing to me her 
tearful eyes. 
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rTV)WABI> the close of a beautiful afternoon in early 
-*- flammer I stood on the piazza of the spacions 
country-honae which was my home. I had just dined, 
and I gazed with a peculiar comfort uid delight npon 
ttie wide-spreading lawn and the orchards and groves 
beyond ; and then, walking to the other end of the 
piazza, I looked oat toward the broad pastures, from 
which a fine drove of cattle were leisurely coming home 
to be milked, and toward the fields of grain, whose 
green was beginning already to t>e touched with yellow. 
Involuntarily (for, on principle, I was opposed to such 
feelii^) a pleasant sense of possession came over me. 
It could not be long before all this would virtually be 
mine. 

About two years before, I had married the niece of 
John Hinckman, the owner of this fine estate. He 
was very old, and oould not tie expected to survive 
much longer, and had willed the property, withont 
reserve, to my wife. This, in brief, was the cause of 
my present sense of prospective possession; and al- 
though, as I said, I was principled against the volun- 
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tary encouragement of such a sentiment, I could not 
blame myaelf if the feeling occaaionally arose within 
me. I had not married m; wife for her uncle's money. 
Indeed, we had both expected that the marriage would 
result in ber being entirely dieinberited. His niece 
was John Hinckman's housekeeper and sole prop and 
comfort, and if she left him for me she expected no 
kindness at his bands. But she bad not left him. To 
our surprise, ber uncle invited us to live with him, and 
our relations with bim became more and more amicaUe 
and pleasant, and Mr. Hini&man bad, of late, fre- 
quently expressed to me bis great satisfaction that 
I had proved to be a man after his own heart ; that I 
took an interest in flocks and herds and crops ; that 
I showed a talent for such pursoite ; and that I woold 
continue to give, when he was gone, the same care and 
attention to the place which it bad been so long his 
greatest pleasure to bestow. He was old and ill now, 
and tired of it all ; and tJie fact that I had not proved 
to be, as he had formerly supposed me, a mere city 
gentleman, was a great comfort to bis declining days. 
We were deeply grieved to think that the old man must 
soon die. We would gladly have kept bim with uB for 
years ; bat, if be must go, it wae pleasant to know 
that he and ourselves were so weU satisfied with the 
arrangements that had been made. Think me not 
cold and heartless, high-minded reader. For a few 
moments put yourself in my place. 

But bad you, at that time, put yourself in my place 
on that pleasant piazza, I do not believe you woald 
have cared to stay there long ; for, as I stood gazing 
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over the fields, I felt a touch upon iay shoalder. 1 
caanot say that I was actually toi}ched, but I experi- 
enced a feeling which indicated that the individual who 
had apparently touched me would have done so had he 
been able. I instantly turned, and saw, standing be' 
side me, a tall figure in the uniform of a Russian officer. 
I started back, but made no sound. I knew what the 
figure was. It was a spectre — a veritable ghost. 

Some yeare before this place had been haunted. I 
knew this well, for I had seen the ghost myself. But 
before my marriage the spectre bad disappeared, and 
had not been seen since ; and I most admit that my 
satisfaction, when thinking of this estate, without 
mortg^e or incumbrance, was much increased by the 
thought that even the ghost, who need to haunt the 
booae, had now departed. 

But here he was again. Although in different form 
and guise, I knew him. It was the same ghost. 

"Do you remember me?" said the figure. 

" Yes," I answered : " I remember you in the form 
tn which yon appeared to me some time ago. Although 
your aspect is entirely changed, I feel you to be the 
same ghost tliat I have met before." 

" Yon are right," said the spectre. " I am glad to 
see you looking so well, and apparently happy. But 
John Hinckman, I understand, is in a very low state 
of health." 

"Yes," I said: "he ia veiy old and ill. But I 
hope," I continued, as a eloud of anxiety bq^an to 
rise within me, " that his expected decease has no con- 
nection with any prospects or plans of your own." 
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"No," said the gboet. "I kid perfectly satisfled 
with my preseat poeition. I am off duty during the 
day ; and tlie difference in time between this country 
and Bnaaia gives me opportunities of being here in 
your early evening, and of visiting scenes and localitJes 
which are very familiar and ^reeable to me." 

" Which fact, perhaps, yon had counted upon when 
yoQ first put this unifonn od," I remarked. 

The ghost smiled. 

''I moat admit, however," he said, "that I am 
seeking this position for a friend of mine, and I have 
reason to believe that he will obtain it." 

"Good heavens!" I excl^med. "Is it possible 
lliat this house is to be haunted by a ghost as soon as 
the old gentleman expires? Why should this fajnily 
be tonnented in such a horrible way ? Everybody who 
dies does not have a ghost walking about his house." 

" Ofa, no I " aaid the spectre. " There are thousands 
of positions of the kind which are never applied for; 
tHit the ghoslflhip here is a very desirable one, and 
there are many applicants for it. I think you will like 
my friend, if he gets it." 

" Like him I " I groaned. 

The idea was horrible to me. 

The ghost evidently perceived how deeply 1 was 
affected by what he had said, for there was a compas- 
sionate expression on his countenance. Ab I looked 
at him an idea struck me. If I were to have any 
ghost at all about the house, I would prefer this one. 
Could there be such things as duplex ghostehips? 
Since it was day here when it was night In Russia, 
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vhy oonid not this spectre seire in botli places? It 
wM CfHnmoD enoi^b (or a person to fill two aituatioas. 
The notion seemed feasible to me, and I broached it. 

*' Thank yon," sud the ghost. "But the matter 
cannot be arranged in that way. Xight and day are 
not suitably divided between here and Russia; and, 
besides, it is necessary for tiie incumbent of this place 
to be on duty at all hours. You remember that I came 
to yon by day as well as at night ? ' ' 

Oh, yes! I remembered that. It was additionally 
unfortunate that the ghostehip here should not be one 
of the limited kind. 

"Why is it," I asked, "that a man's own spirit 
does not attend to these matters? I always tbou^t 
Qiat was the way tlie thing was managed." 

The gbost shook bis bead. 

" Consider for a moment," here plied, "what chance 
a man's own spirit, without experience and without 
influence, would have in a crowd of importunate appli- 
cants, versed in all the arts, and backed by the influ- 
ence necessary in snch a contest. Of course there are 
cases in which a person becomes his own ghost ; but 
tbis is tiecause the position is undesirable, and there is 
no competition." 

" And this new-comer," I exclumed, in much 
trouble, "will he take the form of Mr. Hinckman? 
U my wife should see such an apparition it would kill 
her." 

"The ghost who wiU haunt this place," said my 
companion, " will not appear in the form of John 
Hinckmaa. I am glad that is so, if it will please you : 
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for ;oa are the only man with whom I hare ever held 
BQob nnrestrained and pleasant interoourBe. Good-by." 

And with these worda no figure of a 'R^iBftlati oflSoer 
stood before ne. 

For some minutes I remained motionlefis, with down- 
cast eyes, a very different man from the one who bad 
Just gazed out with such delight over the beautiful 
landscape. A shadow, not that of night, had fallen 
over every thing. This fine estate was not to come to 
QS clear and anencumbered, as we thooght. It waa 
to be saddled with a horrible lien, a spectral mortgi^. 

Hadeline had gone ap stairs with Fegram. F^;ram 
was our baby. I disliked his appellation witb all my 
heart ; but Fegram was a family name on Uadeline'a 
side of the house, and die insisted that oar babe 
should bear it. Madeline was very much wrapped np 
in F^nun, often I thought too ranch so; for tbere 
were many times when I shonld have been veiy glad 
of my wife's society, but was obliged to do without it 
because she was entirely occupied with F^ram. To 
be sure, my wife's sister was with us, and there was 
a child's norse; but, for all that, Madeline was so 
c<»Dpletely Pegramized, that a great many of tbe hours 
which I, in my anticipations of matrimonial felicity, 
had imagined would be passed in the company of my 
wife, were spent alone, or with the old gentleman, or 
Belle. 

Belle was a fine girl ; to mc not ao charming and 
attractive as her sister, but perhaps equally so to some 
other persons, certainly to one. This was Will Cren- 
shaw, an old school-fellow of mine, then a civil etigi' 
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neer, in South America. Will whs the decUred Bultoi 
of Belto, although she bad Dever fonnally accepted 
him ; but Madelioe and mjaelf both strongly favored 
the match, and felt veiy anxioue that she should do 
BO, and indeed were qait« certain that nhen Will 
Bhonld return every tbing would be made all right. 
The yotmg engineer was a capital fellow, bad excellent 
prospect, and was my best friend. It was our plan 
that after their marriage the youthful couple should 
live with us. This, of coarse, would be ddi^tful to 
both Belle and her sister, and I could desire no better 
companion than Will. He was not to go to distant 
countries any n»re, and who could imagine a pleaa- 
anter borne than ours would be. 

And now here was tiiis dreadful prospect of a 
household ghost ! 

A week or so passed by, and John Hinckman was 
no more. Every thing was done for him that respect 
and affection could dictate, and no one mcHimed his 
death more heartily than I. If I could have had my 
way be would have lived as long as I, myself, remained 
upon this earth. 

When every thing about the bouse bad settled down 
into its aocnstomed quiet, I began to look out for the 
coming of the expected ghost. I felt sure that I 
would be the one to whom he would make laa appear- 
ance, and with my r^ret and annoyance at hie ex- 
pected coming was mingled a feeling of curiosity to 
know in what form be would appear. He was not to 
come as John Hinckman — that was tbe only bit of 
eomfort in the whole affair. 
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Bat sevenil weeks passed, and I saw no ghost ; and 
I b^an to think tiiat perhaps the arereion I had shown 
to harmg sacfa an inmate of m; household had had its 
effect, and I was to be spared the infliotion. And now 
another subject occupied my tfaoughta. It was sum- 
mer, the afternoons were pleasant, and on one of then. 
I asked Belle to take a walk with me. I nould have 
preferred Madeline, but she had excused herself as she 
was rery busy tub king what 1 presumed to be an idtai 
doth for Pegram. It turned out to be an aighan for 
his baby carriage, but the effect was tbe same: she 
could not go. When I could not have Madeline J 
liked very well to walk witii Belle. She was a pleas^ 
ant girl, and in these walks I always talked to her of 
Crenshaw. Uy desire that she should marry my 
friend grew stronger daily. But this aftemooD Belle 
hesitated, and looked a little confused. 

'* I am not sure that I shall walk to-day." 

**Bat you have your hat on," I urged: "I supposed 
you had made ready for a walk." 

*' No," said she : " I thought I would go somewhere 
with my book." 

"You haven't a book," I said, looking at her hands, 
(^e of which held a parasol. 

"You are dreadfully exact," she replied, with a 
little langh : " I am going into the library to get one." 
And amky she ran. 

There was someliung about this I did not like. I 
firmly bdieTed she had come down stairs prepared to 
take a walk. But she did not want me ; that was evi' 
deut enough. I went off for a long walk, and when 
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I retarned sapper vas ready, but Belle had not ap- 
peared. 

" She has gone oS somewhere with a book," I sud. 
" I'll go aod look for her." 

I walked down to the bosky grove at the foot of the 
lawn, and passed tfarou^ it without seeing any signs 
of Belle. Soon, however, I caught sight of her light 
dress in an open space a little distance beyond me. 
Stepping forward a few paces I had a full view of her, 
and my astonishment can be imagined when I saw that 
she was standing in the shade of a tree talking to a 
youDg man. His back was turned toward me, but I 
could see from his figure and general air that he was 
youDg. His hat was a little on one side, in bis hand 
he carried a short whip, and he wore a pair of riding- 
boots. He and BeUe were engaged in very earnest 
conversation, and did not perceive me. I was not 
only surprised but shocked at the sight. I was quite 
certain Belle had come here to meet this young man, 
who, to me, was a total stranger. I did oot wish Belle 
to know that I had seen her with him ; and so I stepped 
back out of their eight, and began to call her. It was 
not long before I saw her coming toward me, and, as 
I expected, alone. 

" Indeed," she cried, looking at her watch, " I did 
not know it was so late." 

"Have you had a pleasant time with your book?" 
I asked, as we walked homeward. 

" I wasn't reading all the time," she answered. 

I asked her no more questions. It was not for me 
to begin an inquisition into this matter. But that 
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n^ht I told Madeline all abont it. The news troubled 
her much, and like myself ahe was greatly grieved at 
Belle's evident desire to deceive hb. When there was 
a necesei^ for it my wife could completely de-Pegram- 
ize heraelf, and enter with quic^ and Judicious action 
into the affairs of others. 

"I will go with her to-morrow," she aiud. "If this 
person comes, I do not intend tiiat abs shall meet him 
alone." 

The next afternoon Belle started out again with her 
boolc ; but she had gone but a few steps when she was 
joined by Madeline, with hat and parasol, and together 
they walked into the bosky grove. They returned in 
very good time for supper ; and as we went in to that 
meal, Madeline whispered to me : 

"There was nobody there." 

" And did she say nothing to you of the young man 
with whom she was talking y^^rday?" I asked, 
when we were alone some bours later. 

" Not a word," she said, " though I gave her every 
opportunity. I wonder if yon could have been mis- 
taken." 

" I am sure I was not," I relied. " I saw the man 
as plainly as I see yon." 

*' Then Belle is treating us very badly," she said. 
" If she desires the company of yoong men let her say 
so, and we will invite them to the house." 

I did not alt<^ther agree with this latter remark. I 
did not care to have Belle know young men. I wanted 
her to many Will Crenshaw, and be done with it- 
Bat we both agreed not to speak to the young lady on 
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tiie subject. It was not for as to pry into her secrets, 
and if any thing was to be said she should say it. 

Every afternoon Belle went away, as before, with 
her book ; bot we did not accompany her, nor atlnde to 
her newly acquired lore for solitary walks and studies. 
One afternoon we had callers, and she could not go. 
That night, after I had gone t« sleep, Madeline awoke 
me witti a little shake. 

" Listen," she whispered. " Whom is Belle talklDg 
to?" 

The night was warm, and all our doors and windows 
were open. Belle's chamber was not far from ours; 
and we could distinctly bear her speaking in a low 
ttme. She was evidently holding a conversation with 
some one whose voice we could not hear. 

^' I'll go in," s^d Madeline, rising, " and see about 
Uiis." 

" No, no," I whispered. " She is talking to some 
one outside. Let me go down and speak to him." 

I slipped on some clothes and stole quietly down the 
stairs. I unfastened the back door and went round to 
the side on which Belle's window opened. No soonei 
had I reached the comer than I saw, directly under 
the window, and looking upward, his hat cocked a 
good deal on one side, and his riding-whip in his band, 
the jaunty young fellow with whom I had seen Belle 
talking. 

" Hello ! " I cried, and rushed toward him. At the 
sound of my voice he turned to me, and I saw his face 
distiacUy. He was young and handsome. There was 
a sort of half laugh on bis countenance, as if he ba^ 
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JoBt been saying something very witty. Bnt he did 
not wait to floish hie remark or to speak to me. There 
was a large evergreen near him ; and, stepping quickly 
behind it, be was lost to my riew. I ran around the 
bnsh, but could see nothing of him. There was a good 
deal of shrubbery hereabonts, and he was easily able 
to get away unobserved. I oontinaed the search for 
about ten minutea, and then, quite sure that the fellow 
bad got away, I returned to the house. Madeline had 
lighted a lamp, and was calling down-stairs to ask if 
I had found the man ; some of the servants were up, 
and anxious to know what had happened ; Pegram was 
crying ; but in Belle's room all was quiet. Madeline 
looked in at the open door, and saw her lying quietly 
in her bed. No word was spoken ; and my wife 
returned to our room, where we discussed the affwr 
for a long time. 

In the morning I determined to give Belle a chance 
to speak, and at the breakfast-table I said to her: 

" I suppose you heard the disturbance last ni^t? " 

"Yes," she said quietly. "Did yoo catch the 
man?" 

"No," I answered, with considerable irritation, 
"but I wish I had." 

" What would you have done if yon had caught 
him? " ^e asked, as with unusual slowness and delibr 
erataon she poured some cream upon her oat-meal. 

" Done 1 " I exclaimed, " I don't know what I would 
have done. But one thing is certain, I would have 
made him understand that I wouhl have oo strangers 
prowling around my house at night." 
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' Belle colored a little at the last part of this remark ; 
bat she made do answer, aad the subject was dropped. 

This ooQvereation greatly pained both Madeline and 
myself. It made it quite clear to us that Belle was 
aware that we knew of her acqu&intance with this 
young man, and that she still determined to say notii- 
tng to us, either in the way of confidence or excuse. 
She had treated us badly, and we could not help show- 
ing it. On her side Belle was very qaiet, and entirely 
different from the gay girl she had been some time 
before. 

I urged Madeline to go to Belle and speak to her as 
a sister, but she declined. " Ko," she said : '* X know 
Belle's spirit, and there would be trouble. If there is 
to b« a quarrel I shall not begin it." 

I was determined to end this unpleasant feeling, 
irtuch, to me, was almost as bad as a quarrel. If the 
thing were possible I would pat an end to the young 
man's visits. I could never have the same opinion of 
Belle I had had before ; but if this impudent fellow 
could be kept away, and Will Crenshaw should come 
back and attend to his bosiDess as an earnest suitor 
ought, all might yet be well. 

And now, strange to say, I began to long for the 
ghost, whose coming had been promised. I had been 
considering what means I should take to keep Belle's 
clandestine visitor away, and had found the question 
rather a difficult one to settle. I could not shoot the 
man, and it would indeed be difficult to prevent the 
meeting of two young persons over whom I had no 
actual control. But I happened to think that if I could 
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get tile aid of the expected ghoat the matter would be 
easy. If it shonld be as accommodating and obliging 
as the one who had haunted the hoose before, it would 
readily i^ree to forward the fortunes of the family by 
aesisting in breakftig up tiuB unfortunate connection. 
If it would consent to be present at their interviews 
the affiur was settled. I knew from personal experi- 
ence that love-making in the presence of a ghost was 
extremely unpleasant, and in this case I believed it 
would be impossible. 

Every night, after the rest of the household had 
gone to bed, I wandered about the grounds, examining 
the porches and the balconies, looking up to the chim- 
neys and the ornaments on top of the house, hoping 
to see that phantom, whose coming I bad, a short time 
before, anticipated with such dissatisfaction and re- 
pugnance. If I could even again meet the one who 
wss now serving in Russia, I thought it would answer 
my purpose as well. 

On the third or fourth night after I had begun my 
nocturnal rounds, I encomitered, on a path not very 
far from the house, the young fellow who had given us 
so mudi trouble. My indignation at his impudent re- 
appearance knew no bounds. The moon was somewhat 
obscured by fleecy dquds ; but I could see that he wore 
the same jaunty air, his hat was cocked a little more 
on one side, he stood with his feet quite wide apart, 
and In his hands, clasped behind him, he held his 
riding-whip. I stepped quickly toward him. 

"Well, sir!" I exclaimed. 

He did not seem at all startied. 
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" How d'ye do? " he Baid, with a little nod. 

" How dare yon, sir," I cried,' " intrude yonrself on 
my premises? This is the second time I have found 
you here, and now I want you to understand that yon 
are to get away from here just as fast as yon can ; 
and if yon are ever caught again anywhere on this 
estate, I'll have you treated as a trespaBBer." 

" Indeed," said he, " I would be aorry to pnt you 
to so much trouble. And now let me say that I have 
tried to keep out of your way, bat since yon have 
proved so determined to make my acquuntauce I 
thought I might come forward and do the sociable. " 

"None of your impertinence," I cried. "What 
brings you here, anyway?" 

"Well," said he, with a little laugh, "if you want to 
know, I don't mind telling you I came to see Miss Belle." 

"You confounded rascal I" I cried, raising my 
heavy stick. " Get oat of my sight, or I will break 
your head ! " 

"All right," said be, "break away I *' 

And drawing himseif up, he gave his right boot a 
slap with his whip. 

The whip went entirely through both legs ! It was 
the ghost ! 

Utterly astounded I started back, and sat down upon 
a raised flower-bed, against which I had stumbled. I 
had no strength, nor power to speak. I liad seen a 
ghost before, but I was entirety overcome by this 
amazing development. 

"And now I suppose you know who I am," said the 
spectre, approaching, and standing in front of me. 
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" The one who was here before told me that yonr lady 
didn't fancy ghosts, and that I had better keep oat of 
sight of both of you ; but he didn't ssy any thing about 
Mias Belle : and by George ! sir, it wouldn't have mat- 
tered if be had ; for if it hadn't been for that charming 
young lady I shouldn't have been here at all. I am 
the ghost of Bu(^ Edwards, who was pretty well knowD 
in the lower part of this county about seventy years 
ago. I always had a great eye for the ladies, sir, and 
when I got a chance to court one I didn't miss it. I 
did too much courting, Tiowever; for I ronsed up a 
jealous fellow, named Buggies, and he shot me in a 
duel early one September morning. Since then I have 
haunted, from time to time, more than a dozen bouses 
where there were pretty girls." 

"Do yon mean to say," I asked, now finding 
strength, "that a spirit would care to oome back to 
this earth to court a girl? " 

" Why, what are yon thinking of? " exclaimed tlie 
phantom of Buck fidwards. "Do you suppose that 
only old misers and lovelorn maidens want to come 
ba^ and have a good time ? No, or ! Every one of 
us, who is worth any thing, comes if he can get a 
chance. By Geoige, sir ! do you know I courted Mias 
Belle's grandmother? And a couple of gay young 
ones we were too ! Nobody ever knew any thing of 
it, and that made it all the livelier." 

" Do you intend to stay here and pay attention to 
my sister-in-law?" I asked, anxiously. 

" Certainly I do," was the reply. " Didn't I say 
tiiat is what I came for? " 
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"Don't yon see the mischief 70a will do?" 1 
asked. " Ton will probablj break off a match be- 
tween her and a most excellent geDtlemui whom we 
all desire " 

*' Break off a match ! " exclaimed the ghost of Bnck 
Edwards, with a satiefled grin. " How many matches 
I have broken off ! The last thing I ever did, before I 
went away, was of Ibat sort. She wouldn't marry the 
gentleman who shot me." There was eTidenUy no 
conscience to this spectre. 

" And if you do not care for that," I said, in wm- 
eiderable anger, " I can tell you that yon are causing 
ill-feeling between the young lady and the beet friends 
she has in the world, which may end very disas- 
trously." 

"Now, lo<A here, my man," said the ghost; "if 
yoa and your wife are really her friends you wont act 
like fools and make trouble." 

I made no answer to this remark, but asserted, with 
much warmth, that I intended to tell Hiss Belle exactly 
what he was, and so break off the engagement at once. 

" If you tell her that she's been walking and talking 
witii the ghost of the fellow who courted her grand- 
mother, — I reckon she conld find some of my letters 
now among the old lady's papers if she looked for 
them, — you'd frighten the wits out of her. She'd go 
crazy. I know girls' natures, sir." 

" So do I," I groaned. 

" Don't get excited," he said. " Let the girl alone, 
and every thing will be comfortable and pleasant 
Good-night." 
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I went to bed, bnt not to sleep. Here was & terrible 
titaation. A sister-iD-law courted by & ghost I Was 
ever a man called upon to Bustain snch a trial ! And I 
must sustain it alone. There was no one with whom 
I could share the secret. 

Several times after this I saw this baleful spectre of 
a yonng buck of the olden time. He would nod to m« 
with a Jocular air, but I did not care to speak to him. 
One afternoon I went into the honse to look for m; 
wife ; and, very naturally, I entered &e room where 
P^iram la; in bU litUe bed. The child was asleep, 
and no one was with him. I stood and gazed contem- 
platively upon my son. He was a handsome child, 
and apparentiy full of noble instincts ; and yet I could 
not help wishing that he were older, or that in B(»n« 
way his conditions were such that it should not be 
necessary, figuratively speaking, that his mother should 
continually hover about him. If she could be content 
with a litUe leas of F^;ram and a little more of me, 
my anticipations of a matrimonial career would be 
more fully realized. 

As these thonghts were passing through my mind Z 
raised my eyes, and on the other side of the little bed- 
stead I saw the wretched gboet of Buck Edwards. 

" Fme boy," he said. 

My indignation at seeing this impudent existence 
within the moat sacred precincts of my house was 
boundless. 

" You vile interloper ! " I cried. 

At this moment Madeline entered the room. Pala 
and stem, she walked directiy to the crib and took tip 
the child. Then she turned to me and said : 
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" I wfts standing in the door-way, and eaw yon look- 
ing at my babe. I heard what yon said to him. I 
have Buapected it before." And then, with Pc^ram in 
her arms, she strode out of the room. 

The ghost had Tantahed as Madeline entered, filled 
with rage and bittemeBs, for my wife had never spoken 
to me in these tones before, I ran down-stairs and 
rushed out of the house. I walked long anu far, my 
mind filled with doleftil thoughts. When I returned to 
the bouse, I found a note from my wife. It ran thus : 

"I have gone to annt Hannah's with Fegrani, and have 
nken Belle. I c«miot live with one who conslden mj child 

k vUe Interloper." 

As I sat down in my misery, there was one little 
spark of comfort amid the gloom. She had taken 
Belle. Hy first impulse was to follow into the ci^ 
and explain every thing ; but I quicldy refiected tliat 
if I did this I must tell her of the ghost, and I felt 
certain Uiat she would never return with Pegram to a 
haunted house. Must I, in order to regain my wife, 
give up this beautiful home? For two days I racked 
my brains and wandered gloomily about. 

In one of my dreary rambles I encountered tlie 
ghost. "What are you doing here?" I cried. "Miss 
Belle has gone." 

"I know that," the spectre answered, hie ur ex- 
pressing all his usual impertinence and ew^ger, " but 
she'll come back. When your wife returns, she's 
bound to bring young Miss." 

At this, a thought flashed through my mind. If anj 
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good would come of it, Belle should never return. 
Whatever elae happened, this insolent ghost of a gaj 
young buck should have no excuse for baunting my 
house. 

"She will never cone back while yon are here," 
I cried. 

" I don't believe it," it coolly answered. 

I made no further assertions on the subject. I had 
determined what to do, and it was of no use to be 
angry with a vaporing creature like this. But I might 
as well get some information out of bim. 

"Tell me this," I asked; " if, for any reason, you 
should leave this place and throw ap your situation, so 
to speak, would you have a successor? " 

" You needn't think I am going," it said contempt- 
uooely. " None of your little tricks on me. But I'll 
Just tell you, for yonr satisfaction, that if I should take 
it into my head to cut the place, there wonld be 
another ghost here in no time." 

"What is it," I cried, stamping my foot, "that 
causes this house to be so haunted by ghosts, when 
there are hundreds and thousands of places where such 
apparitions are never seen? " 

"Old fellow," said the spectre, folding its arms, 
and lookii^ at me with half-shut eyes, '* it isn't the 
house that draws the ghosts, it is somettody in it ; and 
as long aa you are here the place will be haunted. But 
you needn't mind that. Some houses have rats, some 
have fever-and-ague, and some have ghosts. Au 
revoir." And I was alone. 

So then the spectral mortgage could never be lifted. 
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With heavy heart and feet I passed through the bosky 
grove to my once happy home. 

I hai^ not been there half an hour when Belle ar- 
med. She had come by the morning tram, and had 
nothing with her bnt a litde band-bag. I looked at 
her in astonishment. 

" Infatoated girl," I cried, "could you not stay 
away from here three days? " 
- " I am glad you said that," she answered, tahmg a 
seat ; *' for now I think I am right in suspecting what 
was on 3'onr mind. I ran away from Madeline to 
see if I oonld find out what was at the bottom of this 
dreadful trouble between you. She told me what you 
said, and I don't believe you ever used those words to 
F^p-am. And now I want to ask you one question. 
Had I, in any way, any thing to do with this?" 

" No,'.' said I, " not directly." And then embold- 
ened by circumstances, I added: "But that secret 
visitor or friend of yours tiad much to do with it." 

"I thonght that might be so," she answered; " and 
sow, George, I want to tell you something, I am afraid 
it will shock you very much." 

" I have had so much to shock me lately that I can 
stand almost any thing now." 

"Well then, it is this," she said. *'That person 
whom I saw sometimes, and whom you once found 
under my window, is a ghost." 

" Did you know that? " I cried. " I knew it was a 
ghost, but did not imagine that you had any suspicion 
of it" 

''Why, yes," she answered, "I saw through him 
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aliDOSt from tiie very first. I was a good deal startled, 
and a little frightened when I found it oat ; but I soon 
felt Uiat this ghoet couldn't do me an; harm, and you 
don't know how amusing it wu. I always had a 
fant^ for ghosts, but I never expected to meet with 
one like this." 

" And so you knew all the time It wasa't a real 
man," I exclaimed, still filled with astonishment at 
what I had beard. 

" A real man I " cried Belle, with conaiderable con- 
tempt in her tones. ^' Do you suppose I would become 
acquainted in that way with a real man, and let him 
come nnder my window and talk to me ? I was deter- 
mined not to tell any of you about it ; for I knew yoa 
wouldn't approve of it, and would break op the fun 
some way. Now I wish most heartily that I had 
spoken of it." 

"Yes," I answered, "it might have saved much 
trouble." 

"But, <dil George," she continued, "you've no 
idea how fanny it was ! Such a lidiculoos, aelf-con- 
oeited, old-fashioned ghoet of a beau 1 " 

" Tea," said I, " when it was alive it courted your 
grandmotlier." 

"The impudence r* exclaimed Belle. "And to 
think that it supposed that I imagined it to be a real 
manl Why, one day, when it was talking to me it 
stepped back into a rose-bush ; and it stood there ever 
■o long, all mixed up with the roses and leaves." 

" And you knew it all the time ? " 

These words were spoken in a hollow voice by Mtna 
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one near ns. Taming quickly, we saw the ghost of 
Back Edwards, but no longer the jaunt; spectre we 
had seen before. His hat was on the back of his bead, 
his knees were tamed inward, his shoulders drooped, 
hie head hung, and his arms dangled limp at his sides. 
" Yes," said Belle, *'! knew it all the time." 
The ghost looked at her with a faded, misty eye; 
and then, instead of vanishing briskly as was his wont, 
he began slowly and irresolutely to disappear. First 
his body faded fVom view, then his head, leaving his 
hat and boots. These gradnally vanished, and the 
last thing we saw of the once Back Edwards was a 
dissolving view of the tip-end of a limp and drooping 
riding-whip. 

"He is gone," said Belle. "We'll aever see him 

"Yes," said I, "he is gone. I think yonr dis- 
Goveiy of his real nature has completely broken np 
that proud spirit. And now, what is to be done aboot 
Madeline? " 

"Wasn't it tlie ghoet yon called an interloper?" 
asked Belle. 

" Certainly it was," I replied. 

" Well, then, go and tell her so," said Belle. 

" About the ghost and all ! " I exclaimed. 

"Certainly," said she. 

And bother we went to Madeline, and I told hiet 
all. I found her with her anger gone, and steeped in 
misery. When I had finished, all Pegramed as she 
was, she plunged into my arms. I pressed my wif« 
and child closely to my bosom, and we wept with Joy. 
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When Will Crenshaw came home aad was told tbia 
story, he said it didn't trouble him a bit. 

"I'm not afraid of a rival like that," he remarked. 
"Such a suitor wouldn't stand a ghost of a chance." 

" But I can t«l] yon," said Madeline, " that jou bad 
hetter be np and doing on your own account. A girl 
like Belle needn't be expected to depend on the chance 
of a ghost." 

Crenshaw heeded her words, and the young couple 
were married in the faU. The wedding took place in 
the little church near our house. It was a quiet mar- 
riage, and was attended by a strictly family party. 
At the condnsion of the ceremonies I felt, ot saw, for 
I am sure I did not bear — a little sigh quite near me. 

I turned, and sitting on the chancel-steps I saw the 
spectre of Bnok Edwards. His head was bowed, and 
fais hands, holding his hat and liding-whip, rested care- 
lessly on his knees. 

" Bedad, sir I " he exclaimed, " to think of it 1 If I 
hadn't cnt ap as I did I might have married, and have 
Deen that girl's grandfather ! " 

The idea made me smile. 

" It can't be remedied now," I answered. 

" Such a remark to make at a wedding 1 " aaid 
Madeline, giving me a pnnch with her reproachful 
elbow. 
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TTTHEN an archery dub was formed in onr villi^, 
VV I was among the first to Join it ; but I should 
not, on this account, claim any extraordinary enthusi- 
asm on the sablect of archery, for nearly all tiie ladies 
and geotlemeD of Hie place were also among the first 
to Join. 

Few of 08, 1 think, had a correct idea of the popu- 
larity of arcbery in onr midst, until the subject of a 
olub was broached. Then we all perceived what a 
strong interest we felt ia the study and use of the bow 
and arrow. The dab was formed immediately; and 
our thirty members began to discuss flie relative merits 
of tancewood, yew, and greenheart bows, and to sur- 
rey yards and lawns for suitable spots for setting up 
targets for home practice. 

Our weekly meetings, at which we came together to 
show in friendly contest how much onr home practice 
had taught us, were held upon tbe village green, or 
rather upon what had been intended to be the village 
green. This pretty piece of ground, partly in smooth 
lawn, and partiy sluded by floe trees, was the property 
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of a gentleman of the place, who bad presented it, 
under certain conditions, to the towOBhip. Bnt as the 
townahip had never fulfilled any of the conditions, and 
had done nothing toward the improvemeot of the spot, 
further than to make it a grazlng-place for local cows 
and goats, the owner had withdrawn his gift, shut out 
the cows and goats h; a picket^fence, and having 
locked the gate, had hong up the key in his bam. 
When oar dab was formed, the green, as it was still 
called, was offered to us for our meetings ; and with 
proper gratitude, we elected its' owner to be our presi- 
dent. 

Thia gentleman was eminentiy qualified for the presi- 
dency of an archery club. In the first place, he did 
not shoot: this gave him time and opportunity to 
attend to the shooting of others. He was a tall and 
pleasant man, a little elderly. This " elderliness," if 
I may so put it, seemed, in his case, to resemble some 
mild disorder, like a gentle rheumatism, which, while 
it prevented him from indnlgii^ in all the wild hilari- 
tiea of youth, gave him, in compensation, a position, 
as one entitled to a certiun consideration, which was 
vety agreeable to him. His litUe disease was clironic, 
it is true, and it was growing upon him ; bnt it was, 
so far, a pleasant aOment. 

And so, with as much interest in bows, and arrows, 
and targets, and successful shots as any of us, he 
never fitted an arrow to a string, nor drew a bow ; bat 
he attended every meeting,' settling disputed points 
(for he studied all the books on archery) ; encoura- 
ging the disheartened ; holding back the eager ones, 
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who would run to the targets as soon as they had shot, 
regardless of the fact that others were still shooting, 
and that the human bod; is not arrow-proof; and 
shedding about faim that general aid and comfort whidi 
emanates from a good fellow, no matter what he may 
say or do. 

There were persons — outsiders — who said that arch- 
ery clubs always selected ladies for their presiding 
officers, but we did not care to be too much bound 
down and trammelled by customs and traditions. 
Another club might not have among its members such 
a genial, elderly gentleman, who owned a vill^e green. 

I soon found myself greatly interested in archery, 
especially when I succeeded In planting an arrow 
somewhere within the periphery of the tai^et ; but I 
never ttecame such an enOiusiast in bow-shooting as 
my fHend Pepbm. 

If Fepton could hare arranged matters to suit him- 
self, he would have been born an ardier ; but as tJiis 
did not happen to have been the case, he employed 
every means in his power to rectify what he consid- 
ered thiB serious error in his construction. He gave 
his whole soul, and the greater part of his spare time, 
to archery ; and as he was a young man of enei^, this 
helped him along wonderfully. 

Hia eqoipmente were perfect: no one could excel 
him in this respect. His bow was snake-wood, backed 
with hickory. He carefnlly rubbed it down every 
evening with oil and beee-waz, and it took its rep0B4 
in a green baize bag. His arrows weiv Philip High- 
field's best; hia strings the finest Flander's b^np. 
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Be h£d shooting-gloves ; sod be hod little lefttheni lips, 
that conld be screwed fast on the ends of what be 
called bis string-fiogen. He had a quiver and a belt ; 
-and when equipped for the weekly meetings, he carried 
a fant^'Colored wiping-tassel, and a little ebony grease- 
pot, hanging from bis belt. He wore, when shooting, 
a polished ann-gnard or bracer ; and if be had heard 
of any thing elae that an archer should have, be 
strtughtway would have procored it. 

FeptOQ was a single man ; and be lived with two 
good old maiden ladies, wbo took as much care of him 
as if they had been his mothers. And he was such 
a good, kind fellow th&t he deaerved all the attention 
they gave him. They felt a great interest in big arch- 
ery pursuits, and shared bis anxious solicitude in the 
selection of a suitable place to hang his bow. 

*'You see," said he, "a fine bow like this, when 
not in use, should always be in a perfectly dry place." 

"And when in use, too," said Miss Martha; "for 
I am sure that yon oughtn't to be standing and shoot- 
ing in any damp spot. There's no sorer way of get- 
tin' cbill^." 

To which sendment Miss Mana agreed, and si^- 
gested wearing rubber shoes, or having a board to 
stand on, when the club met after a rain. 

Pepton first hung his bow in the hall ; but after he 
had arranged it symmetrically upon two long nails 
(bound with green worsted, lest they should scratch 
the bow through its woollen cover), he reflected that 
the front door would frequently be open, and that 
damp draughts must often go through the hall. He 
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was sorr; to give up this place for his bov, for it va* 
convenient and appropriate; and for an instant be 
thoQght that it might remain, if the front door could 
be kept ahnt, and visitors admitted through a little 
aide door, which the family generally osed, and which 
was almost as convenient as the other, — except, in- 
deed, on wash-days, when a wet sheet or some article 
of wearing apparel was apt to be hang in front of it. 
But, although wash-day occurred but once a week, 
and although it was comparatively easy, after a little 
practice, to bob under a bigh-propped sheet, Pepton's 
heart was too kind to allow his mind to dwell upon 
this plan. So he drew the nails from the wall of the 
hall, and put them op in various places about the 
house. His own room had to be aired a great deal in 
all weathers, and so that would not do at all. The 
wall above the kitchen fire-place would be a good loca- 
tion, for the (diimney was neariy always warm ; but 
Fepton could not bring himself to keep his bow in the 
kitchen : iben would be nothing testbetic about such 
a disposition of it; and, besides, the girl might be 
tempted to string and bend it. The old ladies really 
did not want it in the parlor, for its length and its 
green baize cover would make it an encroaching and 
nnbecoming neighbor to the little engravings and the 
big samplers, the picture-frames of acorns and pine- 
cones, the fltncifully patterned ornaments of clean 
wheat-straw, and all the quaint adornments which had 
hang upon those walls for so many years. But they 
did not say so. If it had been necessary, to make 
room for the bow, they would have taken down tiM 
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pencilled profiles of their gra&dfatber, their grand- 
mother, and their father when a little boy, which fanng 
in a row over the mantel-piece. 

However, Pepton did not ask this sacrifice. In the 
summer evenings, the parlor windows must be opeo. 
The dining-room was really very little used in the 
evening, except when Mias Maria had stockings to 
dam ; and then she always sat in that apartment, and 
of course she had the windows open. But Miss Maria 
was very willing to bring her work into the parlor, — 
it was foolish, any way, to have a feeling about darn- 
ing stockings before chance company, — and then the 
dining-room conid be kept shut np after tea. So into 
tiie wall of that neat little room Pepton drove bis 
worsted-covered nails, and on them carefully laid bis 
bow. And the next day Miss Martha and Miss Maria 
went about the house, and covered the nail-holes he 
bad made with bits of wall-paper, carefully snipped 
out to fit the patterns, and pasted on so neatly that no 
one would have suspected they were there. 

One afternoon, as I was passing the old ladies' 
boose, I saw, or thought I saw, two men carrying in a 
cofiBn. I was stmck with alarm. 

"What!" I thought, "can either of tboee good 
women ? Or, can Pepton ? ' ' 

WitboQt a moment's hesitation, I rushed in behind 
the men. There, at the foot of the stairB, directing 
them, stood Pepton. Then it was not be I I seized 
him sympathetically by the hand. 

"Which?" I faltered. "Whiohl Who k 

that coffin for? " 
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"Coffin!" cried Pepton, "why, my dear fellow, 
that ia not a ooffln. That is my a»diain." 

"Ascham?" I ezctaimed. Whatistiiat?" 

" Come and look at it," he eud, when the men bad 
Bet it on end against the wait ; " it is an upright closet, 
or receptacle for an archer's armament. Here is a 
place U) stand the bow; here are supports for tiie 
arrows and quivers ; here are shelves and books, on 
which to lay or hang every thing tbe meny man can 
need. And you see, moreover, that it is lined with 
green plusb, and that tbe door flte tightly, so that it 
can stand anywhere, and there need be no fear of 
draaghts or dampnera affecting my bow. Isn't it a 
perfect thing? You ought to get one." 

I admitted the perfection, bnt agreed do further. I 
had not the inoonie of my good Pepton. 

Pepton was, indeed, most wonderfully well equipped, 
and yet, little did those dear old ladies think, when 
they carefully dusted and reverentially gazed at the 
bunches of arrows, the arm-bracerB, the gloves, the 
grease-pots, and all the rest of the paraphernalia of 
archery, as it hung around Pepton 'a room ; or when 
they afterward allowed a particular tiiend to peep at 
it, all arranged so orderly within the ascham ; or when 
they looked witti sympathetic, loving admiration on tbe 
beautiful polished bow, when it was taken out of its 
bag, — little did they think, I say, that Pepton was 
the very poorest shot in the club. In all the surface 
of the much perforated targets of the club, there was 
scarcely a hole that be could put bis band upon his 
heart and say be made. 
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Indeed, I think it vas tba truth that Fepton w&s 
born not to be an archer. There were young fellows 
in the. club, who shot with bows that cost no more 
tiian Pepton's tassels, but who could stand up and 
whang arrows into the targets all the atteraooa, if 
they could get a chance ; and there were ladies who 
made hits five times out of six ; and Uiere were also 
all the grades of archers common to any dab. Bat 
there was no one but himself in Pepton's grade. He 
stood alone, and it was never any trouble to add np 
his score. 

And yet he was not disconiaged. He practised 
every day except Sundays, and indeed be was the 
only person in the club who practised at night. When 
he told me about this, I was a little surprised. 

"Why, it's easy enough," said he. "Yon see, I 
bung a lantern, with a reflector, before the target, Just 
ft little to one side. It lighted up the target beauti- 
fully ; and I believe there was a better chance of bitting 
it than by daylight, for the only thing you could see 
was the target, and so your attention was not distract- 
ed. To be sure," he said, in answer to aqnestioo, 
" it was a good deal of trouble to find the arrows, but 
that I always have. When I get so expert that I can 
put all the arrows into the taiget, there will be no 
trouble of the kind, night or day. However," he con* 
tinned, '* I don't practise any more by ni^t. The 
other evening I sent an arrow sUm-bang into the lan- 
tern, and broke it all to flinders. Borrowed lantern, 
too. Besides, I fonnd it made Miss Martha very 
nervons to hare me shooting about the tionae after 
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dark. She had a friend, who had a little boy, whd 
was fait in the leg by an arrow from a bow, which, she 
says, accidentally went off in the night, of ita own 
accord. She is certainly a little mixed in her mind in 
r^ard to this matter; bat I wished to respect her 
feelings, and so shall not use another lantern." 

As I have said, there were many good archers among 
the ladies of our club. Some of them, after we had 
been organized for a month or two, made scores ttiat 
few of the gentlemen could excel. But the lady who 
attracted the greatest attention when she shot was 
Miss Rosa. 

When this very pretty young lady stood up before 
the ladies' target — her left side well advanced, her 
bow firmly held out in her strong left aim, which never 
quivered, her head a little bent to the r^ht, her arrow 
drawn back by three well-gloved fingere to the tip of 
her little ear, her dark eyes steadily fixed upon the 
gold, and her dress — well fitted over her fine and 
v^rooB figure — falling in graceful folds about her 
feet, we all stopped shooting to look at her. 

*' There is something statuesque about her," said 
Fepton, who ardently admired her, " and yet there 
isn't. A statue could never equal her ooless we knew 
there was a probability of movement in it. And Uie 
only statues which have that are the Jarley wax<works, 
which ^e does not resemble in the least. There is 
only ooe thing that that girt needs to make her a per- 
fect archer, and that is to be able to aim better." 

Has was true. Miss Bosa did need to aim better. 
Qer arrows had a curioos habit of going on all sides tit 
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the target, and it was very aeldom thftt one chanced to 
stick iDto it. For, if ehe did make a hit, we fdl knew 
it was chance and that there was no probability of her 
doing it i^io. Once she pat an arrow right into the 
centre of the gold, — one of the finest shots ever made 
on the gronnd, — bat Bbe didn't bit the tai^et t^ain 
for two weeks. She was alnvMt as bad a shot as 
Fepton, and that is saying a good deal. 

One evening I was Bitting with Pepton on the little 
front porch of the old ladies' boose, where we were 
taking our after-dinner smoke while Miss Martha and 
Miss Maria were washing, with their own white hands, 
the ctuna and glass in which they took so much pride. 
I often used to come over and spend an hoar with 
Pepton. He liked to have some one to whom he could 
talk on the subjects which filled his soal, and I liked to 
hear him talk. 

"I tell you," said he, as he leaned back in htscluur, 
with his feet oarefnlly disposed on the railing so that 
they would not injure Miss Maria's Madeira vine, " I 
tell you, sir, that there are two things I crave witb all 
my power of craving ; two goals I ftun would reach ; 
two diadems I would wear upon my brow. One of 
these is to kill an eagle — or some laige bird — with 
s shaft from my good bow. I would then have it 
stuffed and mounted, with the very arrow that killed 
it still sticking in its breast. This trophy of my skill 
I would have fastened i^unst the wall of my room, or 
my hall, and I would feet prond to think that my 
grandchildren could point to that bird — which I 
would carefully bequeath to my descendantB — and 
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Bay, 'My grand'ther shot that bird, and with that 
very arrow.' Would it not stir yonr pnlBes, if you 
could do a thing iike tbat? " 

" I should have to stir them up a good deal before 
I could do it," I replied. " It would be a hard thing 
to shoot an eagle with an arrow. If you want a stuffed 
bird to bequeath, you'd better use a rifle."' 

"A rifle! " exclaimed Feptoa. "There would be 
no glory in that. There are lots of birds shot with 
rifles, — eagles, hawks, wild geese, tom-tits " — >— 

"Ob, no! " I interrupted, "not torn-tits." 

" Well, perhaps they are too little for a rifle," said 
he ; " but what I mean to say is, that I wouldn't care 
at all for an eagle I had shot vriMi a rifle. You couldn't 
show the ball that killed bim. If it were put in prop- 
erly, it would be inside, where it couldn't be seen. 
No, sir ; it is ever so much more honorable, and far 
more difficult, too, to hit an eagle than to hit a target." 

" That is very true," I answered, " espedally in 
these days, when there are so few eagles and so many 
targets. But what is your other diadem? " 

" That," stud Pepton, " is to see Miss Rosa wear 
the badge." 

" Indeed ! " said I ; and from that momeat I began 
to understand Fepton's hopes in regard to the grand- 
mother of those children who should point to the 
eagle. 

" Tes, sir," he continued, " I should be truly happy 
to see her win the badge. And she ought to win it. 
No one shoots more correctly, and with a better nu- 
dimstaoding of all the rules, than she does. There 
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must, tmly, be Bometbiog the matter with ber aiming. 
I've h&lf a mind to coach her a little." 

I turned aside to see who was coming down the 
toad. I wonid not have had him know I smiled. 

The most objectionable person in our club was O. J. 
Hollinga worth. He was a good enough fellow in him- 
self, but it was as an archer that we objected to him. 
There was, so far aa I know, scarcely a rule of arch- 
eiy that he did not habitually violate. Our president 
and nearly all of us remonstrated with him, and Peptoo 
even went to see him on tiie subject ; but it was all to 
no purpose. "With a quiet disr^ard of other people's 
ideas about bow-shooting and other people's opinions 
aboat himself, he persevered in a style of shooting 
which appeared absolutely absurd to any one who 
knew any thing of the rales and methods of archery. 

I used to like to look at him when his turn came 
aroand to shoot. He was not snch a pleasing object of 
vision as Miss Bosa, but his style was so entirely novel 
to me that it was interesting. He held the bow hori- 
zontally, instead of perpendicularly, like other archers ; 
and he held it well down — about opposite his waist- 
band. He did not draw his arrow back to bia ear, but 
he drew it back to the lower button of his vest. Instead 
of standing upright, with his left side to the taiget, he 
faced it full, and leaned forward over his arrow, in an 
attitude which reminded me of a Roman soldier about 
to fbll upon his sword. When he had seized the nock 
of his arrow between bis finger and thumb, he languidly 
glanced at the target, raised his Ihiw a little, and let 
fly. Th* provoking thing about it was that he nearly 
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always hit. If be bad only known bow to stand, and 
bold bis bow, and draw back bis arrow, be would bave 
been a very good srcber. But, as it was, we conld not 
belp laagbing at bim, altbougb our president always 
disconntenanoed an; tbing of the kind. 

Our CbampioQ was a tall man, very cool and steady, 
who went to work at archery exactly as if he were paid 
a salary, and intended to earn his money honestly. 
He did the best he could in every way. He generally 
shot with one of the bows owned by the club ; but if 
any one on tbe gronnd had a better one, he would 
borrow it. He used to shoot sometimes with Pepton'e 
bow, which he declared to be a most capital one ; but 
as PeptoD was always very nervous when he saw his 
bow in the bands of another than himself, the Cham- 
pion soon ceased to borrow it. 

There were two badges, one of green silk and gold, 
for the ladies, and one of green and red, for the gentle- 
men ; and these were shot for at each weekly meeting. 
With the exception of a few times, when tbe dab was 
first formed, the Champion had always worn the gen- 
tlemen's badge. Many of us tried hard to win it 
from him ; but we never could succeed — he shot too 
well. 

On the morning of one of our meeting days, the 
Champion told me, as I was going to tbe city with him, 
that he wonld not be able to retnm at his usual hour 
(hat afternoon. He wonld be very busy, and would 
have to wait for the 6.15 train, which wonld bring him 
home too late for the arcbery meeting. So he gave 
vc the badge, asking me to hand it to tlie president) 
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that he might bestow it on the BQCcessfnl competitor 
that afternoon. 

We were all rather glad that the ChampiOD was 
obliged to be absent. Here was a chance for some <me 
of as to win the badge. It was not, indeed, an oppor- 
tunity for OB to win a great deal of honor, for if the 
Champion were to be there, we should have no chance 
at all ; but we were satiBfied with this much, having no 
reason — in tfae present, at least — to expect any thing 
more. 

So we went to the taigeta with a new zeal, and most 
of UB shot better than we bad ever shot before. In 
this number was O. J. Hollingsworth. He excelled 
bimself, and, what was worse, he excelled all the rest 
of U8. He actnally made a score of eighty-five in 
twenty-four shots, which at that time was remarkably 
good shooting, for our club. This was dreadful 1 To 
have a fellow, who didn't know how to shoot, beat us 
all, was too bad. If any visitor who knew any thing 
at all of archery should see that the member who wore 
the champion's badge was a man who held his bow as 
if he had the stomach-ache, it would ruin our character 
as a club. It wa^ not to be borne. 

Pepton, in particular, felt greatly outraged. We 
had met very promptly that afternoon, and had finished 
our r^fular shooting much earlier than usual ; and now 
a knot of us were gathered together, talking over this 
unfortunate occurrence. 

" I don't intend to atond it," Pepton anddeniy ex- 
claimed. "I feel it as a personal di^race. I'm 
going to have the Champion here before dark. By the 
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rales, he has a right to shoot nntil the president <1e 
Clares it is too kte. Some of yoa fellows sta; here, 
and I'll bring him." 

And awBy he ran, first giving me chatge of hia pre- 
ciouB bow. There was no need of his asking us tu 
stay. We were bonnd to see t^e fun oat ; and to All 
op the time our president offered a special prize of a. 
handsome bouquet from hia gardens, to be shot for by 
the ladies. 

Pepton ran to the railroad station, and telegraphed 
to the Champion. This was his message : 

" Yon are abeolately needed here. If p(Msible, take the 5.30 
train for Ackford. I will drive over for you. Answer." 

There was no train before the 6,15 by which the 
Champion could come directly to our village ; but 
Ackford, a small town about three miles distant, was 
on another railroad, on which there were frequent after- 
noon trains. 

The Champion answered : 

"Allrigbt. Meet me." 

Then Pepton rushed to our livei^ stable, hired a 
horse and bn^y, and drove to Ackford. 

A littie after half-past six, when several of us were 
beginning to think that Pepton had failed in his plans, 
he drove rapidly into the grounds, making a very shor* 
turn at the gate, and pulled up bis panting horse Just 
In time to avoid running over three ladies, who were 
eeatcd on the grass. The Champion was by his side ! 

The latter lost no time in talking or salutations. 
He knew what he bad been brought there to do, and 
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he immediately Bet about trying to do It. Be took 
Pepton's bow, which the latter urged upon him; he 
stood ap, straight and firm on the line, at thirty-five 
yards from the geutlemen's target ; he carefully se- 
lected his arrows, examining the feathers and wiping 
away any bit of soil that might be adhering to tliu 
points after some one had shot them into the turf; 
with vigorons arm be drew each arrow to ite head ; he 
fixed his eyes and his whole mind on the centre of the 
target ; he shot bis twenty-four arrows, handed to blm, 
one by one, by Pepton, and he made a score of ninety- 
one. 

The whole club bad been scoring the shots, as they 
were made, and when the last arrow plmnped into the 
red ring, a cheer arose fVom every member excepting 
three: Uie Champion, the president and O. J. Hol- 
lingsworth. But Pepton cheered loudly enough to 
make ap these deficiencies. 

"What in the mischief did they cheer him for?" 
asked HoUingsworth of me. " They didn't cheer me, 
when I beat everybody on the gounds, an hour ago. 
And It's no new thing for bim to win the badge ; he 
does It every time." 

"Well," said I, frankly, "I think the club, as a 
club, objects to your wearing the badge, because you 
don't kDow bow to shoot." 

" Don't know how to shoot ! " he cried. " Why, ' 
can hit the target better than any of yon. Isn't that 
what yon try to do when you shoot? " 

" Tea," said I, " of course that is what we tiy to 
do. Bat we tiy to do it In th« Draper way." 
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" Proper grandmotiiei' ! " he exclumed. *' It don'i 
Beem to help you much. The best thing you fellowa 
can do is to learn to shoot my way, and then perhaps 
you may bo able to hit oftener." 

When the Champion liad finished shooting, he went 
home to Ilia dinner, but many of ub stood about, talli- 
ing over our great escape. 

" I feel as if I had done that myself," aaid Pepton. 
"I am almost as proud as if I had shot — well, not an 
eagle, but a soaring lark." 

"Why, that onght to make you prouder thiui the 
other," said I ; " for a lark, especially when it's soar- 
mg, must be a good deal harder to hit than an eagle." 

"That's so," said Pepton, reflectively; "but I'll 
stick to the lark. I'm proud." 

During the next month our style of archeiy improved 
veiy much, so much, indeed, that we increased our 
distance, for gentlemen, to forty yards, and that for 
ladies to thirty, and also bad serious thoughts of chal- 
lenging the Ackford club to a mateh. But as this was 
generally understood to be a crack club, we finally de- 
termined to defer our chaUeuge until the next aeason. 

When I say we improved, I do not mean all of us. I 
do not mean Miss Itosa. Although her attitudes were 
as fine as ever, and every motion as true to rule aa 
ever, she seldom made a hit. Pepton actually did try 
to teach her how to aim ; but the various methods of 
pointing the arrow which he suggested resulted in such 
wild shooting, that the boys who picked up the arrows 
never dared to stick the points of their noses bayond 
their boarded bwricade, during Miss Bosa's turns at 
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tbe target. But she was Dot disconi'aged ; and Pepton 
often assured her that if she wonld keep up a good 
heart, tuid practise regularly, she would get the badge 
jet. Aa a rule, Pepton was so honest and truthful 
that a little statement of this kind, especially under 
the circumstances, might be forgiven him. 

One day Pepton came to me aud announced that he 
bad made a discoTery. 

" It's about archery," he said ; " and I dou't mind 
telling yon, becanse I know you will not go about tell- 
ing everybody else, and also becaose I want to see you 
succeed as an archer." 

"I am very much obliged," I said; " and what is the 
discovery?" 

" It's this," he answered. " When you draw your 
bow, bring the nock of your arrow" — he was always 
very particular about technical terms — "well up to 
your ear. Having done that, don't bother any more 
about your right hand. It has nothing to do with the 
correct pointing of your arrow, for it must be kept 
close to your right ear, jnst aa if it were screwed there. 
Then with your left hand bring aronnd the bow so that 
yonr fist — with the arrow-head, which is resting on top 
of it — shall point, as nearly as you can make it, di- 
rectly at the centre of the tai^t. Then let fly, and 
ten to one yoa'll make a hit. Now, what do you think 
of that, for a discovery? I've thoroughly tested the 
plan, and it works splendidly." 

"I think," said I, "that yon have discovered the way 
In which good archers shoot. Yon have stated tlu 
correct method of mani^;ing a bow and arrow," 
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" Then ;<ni don't think it's an original metWxl with 
me?" 

" Certainly not," I answered. 

*' But It's the correct way?" 

" There's no doabt of that," said I. 

"Well," said Pepton, "then I ehall mske it my 
way." 

He did so ; and the consequence was that one day, 
when the Champion happened to be away, Pepton won 
the bat^e. When the result was announced, we were 
all surprised, but none so much so as Pepton himself. 
He had been steadily improving since he had adopted 
a good style of shooting, but he had had no idea that 
he would that day be able to win the badge. 

When OUT president pinned the emblem of success 
upon the lapel of his coat, Pepton turned pate, and 
then be flashed. He thanked the president, and was 
about %o thank the ladies and gentlemen ; but probably 
recollecting that we had had nothing to do with it, — 
unless, indeed, we had shot badly on his behalf, — he 
refrained. He said little, but I could see that he was 
very proud and very happy. There was but one draw- 
back to his triumph : Miss Rosa was not there. She 
was a very regular attendant, but for some reason she 
was absent on this momentous afternoon. I did not 
sa; any thing to him on the subject, bnt I kuew he 
felt this absence deeply. 

Bnt this dond could not wholly overshadow his bap< 
pineas. He walked home alone, his face beaming, his 
eyes sparkling, and his good bow under bis arm. 

That evening I called on him ; for I thought that, 
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when he had cooled down a little, be would like to 
talk over the affair. But he vaa oot in. Miss Maria 
laid that be had gone out as aoon as be hiul finished 
his dinner, which he hurried through in a way which 
would certainly injure his digestion if be kept up the 
practice ; and dinner was late, too, for they waited for 
bim ; and Itae archery meeting lasted a long time to- 
day ; and it really was not right for him to stay out 
after the dew b^an to fall with only ordinary shoes on, 
for what's the good of knowing how to shoot a bow 
and arrow, if you're laid up in your bed with rheuma- 
tism or disease of the lungs ! Good old lady ! She 
would have kept Pepton in a green baize bag, had such 
a thing been possible. 

The next morning, full two hours before church- 
time, Fepton called on me. His face was still beam- 
ing. I could sot help smiling. 

" Tour happiuess lasts well," I said. 

"Lasts!" he exclaimed. " Wby shouldn't it last!" 

" There's no reason wby it should not — at least for 
a week," I said. "And even longer, if you repeat 
your success." 

I did not feel so much like congratulating Pepton as 
I bad OQ the previous erening. Z thought he was 
making too much of his badge- winnhig. 

" Look here ! " said Pepton, seating himself, and 
drawing his ch^r close to me, " you are shooting wild 
— very wild indeed. Yon don't even see the target. 
Let me tell you something. Last evening I went to 
sec Miss Rosa. She was delighted at my success. I 
bad not expected this. I thought she would be pleaaed, 
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but not to such a degree. Her congratulatioDB were 
BO warm that tiiej set me on fire." 

"They must have been very waim indeed," I re- 
marked. 

" 'Mias Rosa,' said I," continoed PeptoD, withoiA 
regarding my intennption, " ' it has been my fondest 
hope to see yon wear the badge.' ' Bnt I oever conld 
get it, yon know,' she a^d. ' You have got it,' I ex- 
claimed. 'Take this. Z won it for you. Make me 
happy by wearing it.' 'I can't do that,' she said. 
'That is a gentleman's badge.' 'Take it,' I cried, 
' gentleman and all I ' 

" I can't t«U yon all that happened after that," con- 
Unned Pepton. "Yoo know it wouldn't do. It is 
enough to say that she wears the badge. And we are 
both her own — the badge and I ! " 

Now I congratulated him in good earnest. There 
was a reason for it. 

"I don't care a snap now for shooting an e^le," 
said Pepton, apringing to his feet, and striding up and 
down the floor. " Let 'em all fly ftee for me. I iiave 
made t^ most glorious shot that man conld make. I 
hare hit the gold — hit it fair in the very centre I And 
what's more, I've knocked it clean out of the tatget ! 
Nobody else can ever make such a shot. The rest 
of yoa fellows will have to be content to hit the 
red, the bine, tlie black, or the white. The gohl ie 
mine I" 

I called on the old ladies, some tinte after this, and 
found them alone. They were generally alone in the 
evenings now. We talked about Pepton'a engagement, 
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and I found them resigned. They were Borry to loee 
him, but they wanted him to be happy. 

" We have always known," said Miss Martha, with 
a little sigh, " that we must die, and that he must get 
married. But we don't intend to repine. These things 
will come to people." And her little eigb was followed 
by a smile, still smaller. 
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?. were sitting on the atore-poich of k snuUl Vir- 
ginia village. I was one of Uie party, and 
Martin Heiskill was the other one. Martin had been 
out fishing, which was an unnsnal thing for him. 

"Yes, sir," said he, as he held up the small string 
of fish which he had Itdd carefully nnder his chair 
when he sat down to light his pipe ; " that's all I've 
got to show for a day's work. But 'taint often that 
I waste time that way. I don't b'Ueve in buntin' for 
a thing tjiat ye can't see. If fishes sot on trees, now, 
and ye could shoot at 'em, I'd go out and hunt fishes 
with anybody. But its mighty triflin' irotk to be goin' 
it blind in a mill-pond." 

I ventured to state that there were fish that were 
occasionally fonnd on trees. In India, for instance, 
a certain fish climbs trees. 

"A which what's?" exclaimed Martin, with an 
arrangement of pronouns peculiar to himself. 

" Oh, yes ! " he said, when I had told him all I knew 
about this bit of natural history. " That's very likely. 
I reckon they do that up North, where yon come tiom, 
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in some of them towns j-oa was tellin' me about, whore 
there's so many hotueB that they tech each other." 

"That's all true about the fishes, Martin," sud I, 
wisely making no reference to tiie hoosea, for I did 
not want to push his belief too hard ; " bnt we'll drop 
them now." 

" Yes," said he, " I think we'd better." 

Martin was a good fellow and do fool ; bnt he had 
not travelled much, and had no correct ideas of cities, 
nor, mdeed, of much of any thing ontside of his native 
backwoods. But of those backwoods he knew more 
than any other man I ever met. He liked to talk, but 
he resented tall etories. 

" Martin," said I, glad to change ttie subject, " do 
yon think there'll be many 'coons about, this fall?" 

"Aboat as many as common, I reckon," he ao- 
Bwered. "What do yon want to know fur?" 

"I'd like to go out 'coon-hunting," I said; "that's 
something I have never tried." 

"Well," said he, "I don't s'pose your goin' will 
make much difference in the number of 'em, bnt, what's 
the good uv it? You'd better go 'poBaum-buntin'. 
You tAa eat a 'possum." 

"Don't yon ever eat 'coods?" I asked. 

"Eat 'coons!" he exclaimed, with contempt 
"Why, there isn't a nigger in this county'd eat a 
'coon. They aint fit to eat." 

"I should think they'd be as good as 'possums," 
■aid I. " They feed on pretty much the same things, 
don't they?" 

'^ Well, there aint much difference, that way ; but a 
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'possum's a might; difFerent thing trora a 'eoon, when 
;e come to eat him. A 'possum's more like a kind o* 
tree-pig- An' when he' a cooked, he's sweeter than 
aay sackin'-pig yon ever see. But a 'coon's more like 
a cat. Who'd eat cats?" 

I was about to relate some city sansaji^ stories, but 
I refrained. 

"To be sure," continued Martin, "there's Col. 
Ilbbs, who says he's eat 'coon-meat, and liked it fnst- 
late; but then ag'in, be says frogs is good to eat, so 
ye see there's no dependin' on what people say. Now, 
I know what I'm a-talkin' about ; 'coons aint fit for 
human bein's to eat." 

'What makes yon hunt 'em, then?" I asked. 

"Hunt 'em fur fun," said the old fellow, striking 
a Indfer mateb under his chair, to re-light his pipe. 
" Ef ye talk about vittles, that's one thing ; an' ef ye 
talk about fVin, that's another thing. An' I don't 
know now whether yon'd think it waa tun. I kinder 
think yon wouldn't. I reckon it'd seem like pretty 
hard work to you." 

"I suppose it would," I said; "tliere ore many 
things that would be hard work to me, that would be 
nothing but sport to an old hunter like you." 

"You're right, there, sir. You never spoke truer 
than that in your life. There's no man inside o' six 
counties tliat's hunted more'n I have. I've been at 
it ever sence I was a youngster ; an' I've got a lot o' 
f UD out uv it, — more fun than any thing els*, fur tliat 
matter. You see, afore the war, people used to go 
hnntin* more for real sport than they do now. An' 
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twa'n't because there was more game in this coantry 
then tiian there is now, fur there wa's't, — not half as 
much. There's more game in Virginny now than 
there's been any lime this fifty years." 

I expressed my surprise at this statement, and he 
continued : 

" It all stands to reason, plain enbngh. Ef yon 
don't kill them wild critters <^, they'll jist breed and 
breed, till the whole country gits full ut 'em. An' 
nobody had no time to hunt 'em durin' the war, — we 
was bnsy bnntin' different game then, and eometimea 
we was hnnted ourselves ; an' since then the most uv 
QS faaa had to knuckle down to work, — no time for 
huntin' when yon've got to do your own hoem' and 
ploughin' , — or, at least, a big part uv it. An' I tell 
ye that back there in the mountains there's lots o' deer 
where nobody livin' about here ever saw 'em before, 
and as fur turkeys, and 'coons, and 'possnms, there's 
more an' more uv' em ev'ry year, but as fur beavers, — 
them confounded chiUs-and-fever rep-tjlea, — there's 
jist millions uv 'em, more or less." 

" Do beavers have chills and fever? " I asked won- 
deringly. 

" No," said he, " I wish they did. But they give it 
to folks. There aint nothin' on earth that's raised the 
price o' quinine in this country like them beavers. Ye 
see, they've Jist had the'r own way now, pretty much 
ever sence the war broke out, and they've gone to 
work and' Aiilt dams across pretty nigh all the cricke 
we got, and that floods the bottom-lands, uv course 
and makes ma'shes and swamps, where they used U 
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be fust^rate corn-land. Why, I tell ye, air, down here 
on Colt's Creek there's a beaver-dam a quarter ar a 
mile loDg, an' the water's backed up all over every 
thing. Aint that enough to give a whole coun^ the 
chills? An' it does it too. Ef the people'd &\1 go 
and sit on that there dam, they'd shake it down. 
I tell ye, sir, the war give us, in this country, a 
good many things we didn't want, and among 'em's 
chills. Before Uie war, nobody never heard of sich 
things as chills round about hyar. 'Taint on'y the 
beavers, nuther. When ye can't afford to hire more'n 
tiiree or four niggers to work a big farm, 'taint likely 
ye kin do no ditchin', and all the branches and the 
ditches in the bottom-lands fills up, an' a feller's be«t 
corn-fields is pretty much all swamp, and his family 
has to live on quinine." 

" I should think it would pay well to hunt and trap 
these beavers," I remarked. 

" Well, so it does, sometimes," said Martin ; " but 
half the people aint got no time. Now it's different 
with me, because I'm not a-farmin'. An' then it aint 
everybody that kin git 'em. It takes a kind o' eddica- 
tion to hunt beaver. But you was a-askin' about 
'coons." 

" Yes," I said, " I'd like to go 'coon-hunting." 

"There's lots o' fun in it," said he, knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe, and putting up his cowhide boots 
on the top of the porch-railing in front of him. 

" About two or three years afore the war, I went 
out on a 'coon-hunt, which was the liveliest hunt I 
ever see in all my life. I never had sich a good bunt 
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afore, nur never sence. I was a-livin' over in Pow- 
hattan, and the 'coon was Haskinaes 'coon. They 
called him HaekuiBes 'coon, because be was 'most 
alluB seen aomewhere on ole Tom Haskinses farm. 
Tom's dead now, an' so is the 'coon ; but the farm's 
tbar, an' I'm here, so ye kin b'lieve tbis story, jist as 
ef it iras printed on paper. It was the moat confound- 
edest queer 'coon anybody ever see in all this whole 
world. An' the qneemess was this i it hadn't no 
stripes to its tail. Now ye needn't say to me that 
no 'coon was ever that way, fur this 'coon was, an' that 
settles it. All 'coona baa four or five brown atripes 
a-runnin' roun' their tails, — all 'cept this one 'coon 
nv HaskinscB. An' what's more, tbis was the sava* 
gest 'coon anybody ever did aee in this whole woiid. 
That's what sot everybody bantin' him ; tar the sav- 
ager a coon is, an' the more grit ther' is in him, the 
more's the fun when he comes to fight the dogs — fur 
that's whar the fun comes in. An' ther' is 'coons as 
kin lick a whole pack o' dogs, an' git off ; and this is 
jiat what Haskinaes 'coon did, lots o' times. I b'lieve 
every nigger in the county, an' pretty much half the 
white men, had been out huntin' that 'coon, and they'd 
never got him yit. Ye see he was so demed cunnin' 
an' gritty, that when ye cut bis tree down, he'd jist 
go through the dogs like a wasp in a Sunday school, 
an' git away, aa I tell ye. He must a' bad teetii more'n 
an inch long, and he had a mighty tough bite to him. 
Qnick, too, aa a black-snake. Well, they never got 
him, no how ; but he was often seed, fur he'd even let 
a feller as hadn't a gun with him git a look at him in 
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the dtiy-time, which is contrary to the natur' of a 'coon, 
which keeps dark all da; an on'y comes out arter dark. 
But this here 'coon o' Haskinses was different from 
any 'coon anybod; ever see in all this world. Some- 
times ye'd see him a-settin' down by a branch, a-dip- 
pio' his food inter the water every time he took a bite, 
which is the natur' of a coon ; but If ye put yer band 
inter yer pocket fur bo much as a pocket-pistol, he'd 
skoot afore ye could wink. 

"Well, I made up my mind I'd go out after Has- 
kinses 'coon, and I got up a huntin' party. 'Twa'n't 
no trouble to do that. In them days ye could git up 
a bnntin' party easier than any thing else in this whole 
world. All ye had to do was to let the people know, 
an* they'd be thar, black an' white. Why, I tell ye, 
sir, they used to go fox-hnntin' a lot in them days, an' 
there wasn't half as many foxes as ther' Is now, 
nnther. If a feller woke up bright an' early, an' felt 
like fox-huntin', all he had to do was to git on his 
horse, and take his dogs and his horn, and ride off to 
his nex' neighbor's, an' holler. An' up'd jump the 
nex' feller, aud git on his horse, and take his dogs, 
and them two'd ride off to the nex' farm an' holler, 
an' keep that up till ther' was a lot uv 'em, with the'r 
hounds, and away they'd go, tip-it-ty-crack, after the 
fox an' the hounds — fur it didn't take long for them 
dc^ to scar' up a fox. An' they'd keep it up, too, 
like good fellers. Ther' was a party uv 'em, once, 
started out of a Friday momin', and the'r fox, which 
was a red fox (fur a gray fox aint no good for a long 
run) took 'em clean over into Albemarle, and none nv 
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'em didn't get back home tilt &rter dark, Saturday. 
Tbat was the way we used to hunt. 

" Well, I got up my party, and we went out arter 
HaskiiiBes 'coon. We started out pretty soon arter 
supper. Ole Tom Haskins himself was along, because, 
QT coarse, he wanted to see his 'coon killed ; an' ther' 
was a lot of otiier fellers that you wouldn't know ef I 
was to tell ye the'r names. Ye sec, it was 'way down 
at the lower end of the county that I was a-liviD' then. 
An' ther' was about a dozen niggers with axes, an' 
five or six tittle black boys to cany light-wood. There 
was no less than thirteen doga, all 'coon-hnnters. 

"Te see, the 'coon-dog is sometimes a bound, an' 
sometimes be isn't. It takes a right smart dog to 
hunt a 'coon ; and sometimes ye kin train a di^, thet 
aint a reg'lor tmntin'-dog, to be a fust-rate 'coon-dc^, 
perticfeerlerly when the flghtin' comes in. To be sure, 
ye want a d^ with a good nose to tiim to foller up a 
'coon ; but ye want fetters with good jaws and teeth, 
and plenty of grit, too. We liad thirteen of the l>est 
'coon-dogs in tlie whole worid, an' that was enough 
fur any one 'coon, I say ; tliough Haskinses 'coon was 
a pert^erler kind of a 'coon, as I tell ye. 

** Pretty soon arter we got inter Haskinses oak 
woods, Jist back o' the house, the d(^ got on the 
track UT a 'coon, an' after 'em we all went, as tiard as 
we could skoot. Ur course we didn't know that it 
was Haskinses 'ooon we was arter ; but we made up 
our minds, afore we started, thet when we kitted a 
'ooon and fbund it wasn't Haskinses 'coon, we'd Jlst 
luep on till we did find him. We didn't 'spect to 
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tutve mnch trouble a-findiu' him, for we know'd pretty 
miit^ wbar he lived, and we went right thar. Tunt 
ofteo aaybody hunta fur one pertickerter 'coon ; but 
that was the m&tter this time, as I tell ye." 

It was evident from the bneiaess-like way in which 
Martin Heiakill started into this story, tbat he wouldn't 
get home in time to have hia flsh cooked for supper, 
but that was not my affair. It was not every day that 
the old fellow chose to talk, and I was glad enough to 
have him go on as long as he would. 

"As I tell ye," continued Martin, looking steadily 
over the toe of one of his boots, as if taking a long 
aim at some distant turkey, "we put off, hot and 
heavy, arter that ar 'coon, and hard work it was too. 
The dogs took us down through the very stickeiyest 
part of the woods, and then down the holler by the 
edge of Lumley's mill-pond, — whar no human bein' 
in this world ever walked or mn afore, I truly b'lieve, 
fur it was the meanest travellin' groun' I ever see, — and 
then back inter the woods ag'in. But 'twa'n't loi^ afore 
we came up to the dogs a-barkin' and howlin' around 
a big chestnut-oak about three foot through, ao' we 
knew we had him. That is, ef it wa'n't Haskinses 
'cooD. Ef it was his 'coon, may be we had him, and 
maybe we hadn't. The boys lighted np their light- 
wood torches, and two niggers with axes bent to work 
at the tree. And them as wasn't choppin' had as 
much as they could do to keep the dc^ back out o' 
the way o' the axes. 

'* The dogs they was Jist goin' on as ef they was 
mad, and o!e Uncle Fete Williams — he was the ons 
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tiiet was a-holdin' on to Chiak, the big dog — that 
dog's name was ChiDkerpin, an' he wae the best 
'coon-d(^ in the whole world, I reckon. He was a 
big hound, brown an' black, an' he was the on'j dog 
in thet pack thet had never had a fight with HaBkinees 
'coon. They (etched him over from Cumberlaad, 
a-purpoBe for this hunt. Well, as I tell ye, ole Pete, 
says he, 'Thar aint no mistook dis time, Mahsr Tom, 
now I toll you. Dese yar doga knows well 'nnf dat 
dat 'coon's Mahsr Tom's 'coon, an' dey tell Chink too, 
tor he's a-dcnn' de debbil's own puUin' dis time.' An' 
I reckon Uncle Fete was 'bout right, fur I tbooght the 
dog ud pull him off his lege afore he got through. 

"Pretty soon the niggers hollered fur to stan' from 
ander, an' down came the chestnut-oak with the big 
smash, ui' then ev'ry dog an' man an' nigger made 
one skoot fur that tree. But they couldn't see no 
'coon, far he was in a hole 'bout half way up the 
trunk ; an' then there was another high ole time keepin' 
back the dogs till the fellers with axes cut him out. 
It didn't take long to do that. The tree was a kind o' 
rotten tip thar, and afore I know'd it, out hopped the 
'coon ; and thea in less then half a shake, there was 
sich a fight as yon never see in all this world. 

"At first, it 'peared like it was a blamed mean 
thii^ to let thirteen d(^ fight one 'coon ; but pretty 
soon I thought it was a little too bad to have on'y 
thirteen dc^ fur sich a fiery savage beast as that there 
'coon was. He jist laid down on his back an' buzzed 
around like a coffee-mill, an' whenever a dog got a 
•nap at htm, be got the 'coon's teetb inter him quick 
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ns Ughtnin'. TUer' waa too many dt^s in that fight, 
an' 'twa'n't long before some ut 'em found that out, 
and got out o' the muss. An' it was some o' the d(^ 
thet had the best chance at the 'coon thet left (Ust. 

"Afore long, thongh, old Chink, who'd a been 
a-watchin' bis chance, he got a good grip on that 
'coon, an' that was the end of him. He jist tbrow'd 
up his hand. 

" The minute I seed the fight was over, I rushed in 
an' grabbed that 'coon, an' tike to got grabbed myself, 
too, in doin' it, 'specially by Chink, who didn't know 
nie. One o' the boys brought a light-wood torch so's 
we could see the little beaat. 

"Well, 'twa'n't Kaskinses 'coon. He had rings 
ronnd his tail, Jist as reg'lar as ef he was the feller 
that set the fashion. So ther' was more 'cooa-hunt^ 
in' to be done that night. But ther' wa'n't oobod; 
that objected to that, fur we were jist gittin' inter the 
fun o' tbe thing. An' I made up my mind I wasn't 
a-goin' home without the tail off er Haskinses 'coon. 

"I disremember now whetiier the nex' thing we 
killed was a 'coon or a 'possum. It's a long time ^o, 
and I've been on lots o' hunts since thet ; but the main 
p'int« o' this hunt I aint likely to fuigit, fur, as I tell 
ye, this was the liveliest 'coon-hunt I ever went out on. 

"Ef it waa a 'possum we got next, ther' wasn't 
much fun about it, Air a 'possum's not a game beast. 
Tber's no fight in him, though his meat's better. When 
ye tree a 'possum an' cut down the tree, an' cut him 
out uv his hole, ef he's in one, be Jist keels over an' 
makes b'lieve he's dead, though that's Jinerally no use 
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at all, fur he's real dead in a mioute, and it's bardi; 
wnth while fur him to take the trouble ut pattin' on 
the sham. Sometimes a 'possnm'll hang by his tail 
to the limb of a tree, an' ye kin knoek him down with- 
out cuttin' tlie tree down. He'a not a game beast, as 
I tell ye. But they aint alius killed on the spot. I've 
seed Diggers take a long saplin' an' make a little split 
iu it abont the middle of the pole, an' stick the end of 
a 'poBSom's long rat-tail through tbe split an' carry 
him home. I've seed two niggers carryin' a ptde that 
a-way, one at each end, with two or tiu^e 'possums 
a-hangin' from it. They take 'em home and fatten 
'em. I hate a 'possum, principally fur his tul. £f it 
was curled np short an' had a knot in it, it would be 
more like a pig's tail, an' then it would seem as ef the 
thing was meant to eat. But the way they have it, 
it's like nothing in the whole world but a rat's tail. 

" So, as I tell ye, ef tfaet was a 'possum tbet we 
treed nex', ther' wasn't no fight, an' some of the nig- 
gers got some meat. But aft«r that — I remember it 
was about the middle o' the night — we got off again, 
this time really arter Haskinses 'coon. I was dead 
sure of it. The do^ went diff'rent, too. They was 
jist full o' fire an' blood, an'nin ahead like as ef they 
was mad. They kuow'd they wasn't on the track of 
no common 'coon, this time. As fur all uv us men, 
black an' white, we jist got up an' got arter them doge, 
an' some o' the little fellers got stack in a swamp, 
down by a branch that runs out o' Haskinses woods 
into Widder Thorp's corn-field; but we didn't stop 
fur nnthin', an' ttiey never ket«hed up. We kep' on 
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down that branch an' througli the whole corn-field, an' 
then the dogs they took us crossways up a bill, wbiu 
we bad to cross two or three gullies, an' I like to broke 
my neck down one uv 'em, fur I was in sich a blamed 
hurry tliat I tried to jump across, an' the bank giv' way 
on the other side, as I might 'a' know'd it would, an' 
down I come, backward. But Z landed on two niggers 
at the bottom of the guUy, an' that kinder broke my 
fall, an' I was up an' a-goin' ag'tn afore you'd 'a' 
know'd it. 

" Welt, as I tell ye, we jist b'iled up that hiU, an' 
then we struck inter the widder's woods, which is the 
wust woods in the whole world, I reckon, fur runniu' 
through arter a pack o' dogs. The whole place was 
so growed up with chinkerpin-busbes and dog-wood, 
an* every other kind o' underbrush that a hc^ would 
'a' sp'iled bis temper goin' through thar in the day- 
time; but we Jist r'ared an' plunged through tbem 
bushes right on to the tails o' the dogs ; an' ef any ut 
us had had good clothes on, they'd 'a' been tore oft 
our backs. But ole clothes won't tear, an' we didn't 
care ef they did. The Aoge had a hot scent, an' I t«U 
ye, we was close on to 'em when they got to the critter. 
An' what d'ye s'pose the critter was? It was a d<^- 
amed 'possum in a trap ! 

" It was a trap sot by ole Unde Enoch Peters, that 
lived on Widder Thorp's farm. He's dead now, but 
I remember him fust-rate. He had an' ole motlier 
over in Cumberland, an' be was the very oldest man 
in this country, an' I reckon in the whole world, tiiat 
had a livin' mother. Well, that there sneakin' 'pos- 
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sum bad gone sDifQiD' along tbrougb the corn-field, 
an' up that hill, an' along the guUies, and throagb 
that onearthly wooda to Uncle Enoch's trap, an' we'd 
follered him as ef he'd had a store order fur a bar'l o' 
flour tied to bia tail. 

" Well, he didn't last long, for the dogs and the 
niggers, between 'em, tore that trap all to bits ; and 
what become o' the 'possom I don't b'Ueve fuiybody 
knowed, 'cept it was ole Chink and two or three ut the 



I here asked if 'coona were ever cai^ht in traps. 

*' Certainly they is," said Martin. "I remember 
the time that ther' was a good many 'coouB caught in 
traps. That was in the ole Henry Clay 'lection times. 
The 'coon, he was the Whig beast. He stood for 
Harry Clay and the hull Whig party. Ther' never was 
a pole-raiain', or a barbecue, or a speech meetin', or a 
torch-light percesaion, in the whole country, that they 
didn't want a lire 'coon to be sot on a pole or some- 
whar whar the people could look at him an' be encour- 
aged. But it didn't do 'em no good. Ole Harty Clay 
he went under, an' ye couldn't sell a 'coon for a dime. 

"Well, as I tell ye, this was a 'possum in a trap, 
and we was ail pretty mad and pretty tired. We got 
out on the edge o' the woods as soon as we coold, an' 
thar was a field o' com. The corn had been planted 
late and the boys found a lot o' roastin' ears, though 
they was purty old, but we didn't care for that. We 
made a fire, &□' roasted tiie com, an' some o' the men 
had their ' tjcklera ' along, — enough to give us each 
a taste, — an' we lighted our pipes and sat down to 
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take a net afore startin' off ag'in. arter Haskinsei 
'coon." 

" But I thongfat yoa said," I remarked, " that jon 
knew you were after Eaekins' 'coon the last tiine." 

" Well, &o we did know we was. But eometimes 
yon know things as isn't so. Didn't ye ever find that 
out? It's so, anyway, jist as I tell ye," and then he 
continued his story : 

" As we was a-settin' aronn' the fire, a-smokin' 
away, Uncle Pete Williams — he was the feller that 
had to bang on to the big dog, Chink, as I tell ye — 
he come an' he says, ' Now, look-a-here, Mahsr Tom, 
an' de rest ob you all, don't ye bleab we'd better gib 
np dia jrere thing an' go home?' Well, none nv as 
thought that, an' we told him so ; but he kep' on, an' 
begnn to tell as we'd find ourselves Jn a heap o' 
misery, ef we didn't look out, pretty soon. Says he : 
' Now, look-a>here, Mahsr Tom, and you all, you all 
wouldn't a-ketcbed me out on this yere hunt ef I 'a' 
knowed ye was a-gwine to hunt 'possums. 'Taint no 
luck to hunt 'possums : .everybody knows dat. De 
debbil gits after a man as wiU go a-chasin' 'possums 
wid dogs when he kin cotch 'em a heap mau comforta- 
bler in a trap. 'Taint so mnch diff'rence 'bout 'coons, 
but the debbil he takes care o' 'possums. An' I sped 
de debbel know'd 'bout dis yere bunt, fur de oder 
ebenin' I was a-goin' down to de rock-spring, wid a 
gourd to git a drink, and dar on de rock, wid his legs 
a-danglin' down .to de water, sat de debbil bisself 
a-chawin' green terbacker!' — 'Green terbacker?' says 
L ' Why, Uncle Pete, aint the debbil got no bettc 
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sense than that?' — 'Now, look-a-here, M&bsr Martin,' 
Bays he, ' de debbil knows what he's about, an' ef green 
terbacker was good (ur anybody to chaw he wouldn't 
chaw it, an' he says to me, " Uncle Fete, been 
a-huntin' any 'possums? " An' says I, " No, Mahsr, 
I nebber do dat." An' den he look at me awful, far I 
eeed he didn't fui^t nothin', an' he was a-sottin' dar, 
a-shinen aa ef he was polished all over wid shoe- 
blackin', an' he says, " Now, look-a-here. Uncle Pete, 
don't yoQ eber do it; an' w'at's dat about dis yere 
Baptis' church at de Cross-roads, dat was sot afire? " 
An' I tole him dat I didn't know nuffln 'bont dat — 
not one single word in dis whole world. Den he wink, 
an' be says, " Dem bruders in dat church hunt too 
many 'possums. Dey is alias a-hnntin' 'possums, an' 
dat'e de way dey lose der church. I sot dat church 
afii-e mesef. D'y' hear dat, Uncle Pete?" An' I was 
glad enough to hear it, too ; for der was bruders in dat 
church dat said Teller Joe an' me sot it afire, cos we 
wasn't 'leeted trustees, but dey can't say dat now, fur 
it's all plain as daylight, an' ef dey don't bleab it, I 
kin show 'em de berry gourd I tuk down to de rock- 
spring when I seed de debbil. An' it don't do to hunt 
no more 'possums, fur de debbil'd jist as leab scratofa 
de eud 0^1 his tail ag'in a white man's church as ag'in 
a black man's church.' 

" By this time we was all ready to start ag'ln ; an' 
we know'd that all Uncle Pet« wanted was to git home 
ag'in, fur he was lazy, and was aich an ole rascal that 
he was afi-aid to go back by himself in the dark fur 
fear the real debbil'd gobble him up, an' so we didn't 
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pay DO 'tentiOD to hini, bat Jiat started otf t^ia. 
Ther' is Diggers as b'lieve the debbil gits after people 
that hunt 'possume, but Uncle Pete never b'lieved tiiat 
when he was a-goin' to git the 'possum. Ther' wasn't 
DO chance far him this night, but he had to come aloDg 
all the same, as I tell ^re. 

" 'Twa'n't half an hour arter we started ag'in afore 
vre fonnd a 'coon, but 'twa'n't Haskinaes 'coon. We 
was near the crick, when the dogs got arter him, an' 
inste'd o' gittin' up a tree, he run up inter the roots uv 
a big pine thet had been blown down, and was a-layin' 
half in the water. The brush was mighty thick jist 
here ; an' some ut us thought it was another 'po^um, 
an' we kep* back most uv tiie dc^s, fur we didn't want 
'em to carry us along that creek-bank arter no 'possum. 
But some o' the niggers, with two or three dc^e, pushed 
through the bushes, and one feller clum up inter the 
roots uv the tree, an' out Jumped Mr. 'Coon. He 
hadn't no chance to git off any other way than to dim' 
down some grape-vines that was a-hangin' Crom the 
tree inter the water. So he slips down one o' them, 
an' as he was a-hangin' on like a sailor a-goin' down a 
rope, I got a look at him through the bushes, an' I see 
plain enough by the light-wood torch thet he wa'n't 
Haskinsea 'coon. He had the commonest kinds o' 
bands on bis tail. 

"Well, that thar 'coon he looked like he was about 
the biggest fool uv a coon in this whole worid. He 
come down to the water, as ef he thought a Afug 
couldn't swim, an' ef that's what he did think be foun' 
out his miBtakc as soon as be toched the water, fur thw 
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WHS K dc^ ready fur him. An' tben they had it lively, 
an' the otlier d<^ they jumped in, an' Ihai was a purty 
big splashin' an' plungin' an' bitin' in that thar creek ; 
an' I was jist a-goin to push through an' holler fur the 
other fellers to come an' see the fun, when that thar 
'coon he got oS I He Jist licked them dc^ — the 
meanest dogs we had along — an' put fur the other 
bank, an' that was the end o' him. 'Coons is a good 
deal like folks — it don't pay to call none ur 'em fools 
till ye're done aeein' what they're up to. 

" Well, as I tell ye, we was then nigh the crick ; bat 
soon as we lef the widder's woods we struck off from 
it, Air none uv ue, 'specially the niggers, wanted to go 
uigh 'lijah Parker's. Beckon ye don't know 'Lijah 
Parker. Well, he lives 'bout three mile from here on 
the crick ; an' he was tben, an' is now, jist the laziest 
man in the whole world. He had two or three big red 
oaks on his place tbet he wanted cut down, but was 
too dnmed lazy to do it ; an' he hadn't no money to hire 
anybody to do it, nnther, an' he was too stingy to 
spend it ef he'd had it. So he know'd ther' was a-goin 
to be a 'coon-hont one night ; aji' the evenin' before be 
tuk a 'coon his boy'd caught in a 'possom-trap, an' 
he put a chain arotm' its body, and pulled it through his 
woods to one of bis red oak trees. Then he let the 
'coon climb up a little ways, an' tben he Jerked him 
down ag'in, and pulled him over to another tree, and so 
on, till he'd let him run up three big trees. Then his 
boy got a box, an' they put the 'ooon in an' carried 
him home. Ut course, when the dogs come inter bis 
woods — an* he know'd they was a-goin to do that — 
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they got OD the scent o' this 'oooH; sn' when they 
got to tiie fast tree, they tbonght they'd treed him, ui' 
the niters cut down that red oak in no time. An' 
then' when ther' wa'n't no 'coon thar, they tracked 
him to the nex' tree; an' bo on till the irhole three trees 
was cat down. We wouldn't 'a' found out nathis' 
about this ef 'Ijjah'a boy hadn't told on the ole man, 
an' ye kin jist bet all ye'te wath that ther' funt a man 
in this county that 'u'd cut one o' his trees down ag'in. 
" Well, as I tell ye, we kep' clear o' Parker's place, 
an' we walked about two mile, an' then we found we'd 
gone clean around tiD we'd got inter Haskinses woods 
ag'in. We hadn't gone further inter the woods than 
ye could pitch a rock afore the d<^ got on the track 
OT • *eoon, an' away we all went arter 'em. Even the 
lit^ fellers that was stack in the swamp sway back 
was with us now, for they got out an' was a-pokin' 
borne through the woods. 'Twa'n't long afore that 
'coon was treed ; an' when we got up an' looked at 
the tree, we all felt dead suie it was Haskinses 'coon 
this time an' no mistake. Fur it was jist the kind 
o" tree that no 'coon but that 'ooon would ever 'a' 
tbonght o'cUmbin'. Moe' 'coons and 'possums shin it 
up a pretty tall tree, to git as fhr away frum the dogs 
as they kin, an' the tall trees is often purty slim trees 
an' easy cat down. But (his here 'coon o' Haskinses 
he had more sense than that. He Jist skooted up the 
thickest tree he could find. He didn't care about 
^ttin' up high. He know'd the dogs oouldn't climb 
no tree at all, an' that no man or boy was arcomin' 
ap after him. So he wanted to give 'em the best job 
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o' choppin he know'd how. Tber' idnt no smulei 
critter than 'coons in this whole world. Dogs aint no 
circumstance to 'em. About four or five year ^o, 1 
was a-liTin' with Riley Marsh, over by the Coart^houEie ; 
an' hia wife she had a tame 'coon, an' this little beast 
was a mighty lot amarter than any hnm&n bein' in the 
bouse. Sometimes, when he'd come it a little too 
heavy with his tricks, they osed to chain him up, but 
he always got loose and come a humpin' inter the 
house ^th a bit o' the chain to his collar. D'ye know 
how a 'coon walks? He never comes straight ahead 
like a Christian, but he humps up hie back, an' he 
twists roun' his tail, an' he sticks out his head, crooked 
like, frnm under bis ha'r, an' he comes inter a room 
sideways an' a kind 6' cross, as ef he'd a-wanted tef 
stay out an' play an' ye'd made him come in the 
house ter learn hia lessons. 

" Well, as I tell ye, this 'coon broke his chain ev'ry 
time, an' it was a good thick dog-chain, an' that puz- 
zled Biley ; but one day he saw the little runt goin' 
aroon' an' aroun' hoppin' over his chain ev'ry tame, 
till he got an awful big twist on his chain, an' then it 
waa easy enough to strain on it till a link opened. But 
Biley pat a swivel on hia chain, an' stopped that fun. 
But they'd let him out purty often ; an' one day he 
squirmed himself inter the kitchen, an' thar he see the 
tea-kittle a-settin' by the fireplace. The lid was off, 
an' ole 'cooney thought that was jist the kind nv a 
black hole he'd been used to crawlin' inter afore be 
got tame. So he crawled in an' curled himself up an' 
went to sleep. Arter a while, in comes Aunt Hannah 
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to git supper ; an' she picks ap the Uttte, an' findit 
it beavy, thinks it was fnll o' water, an' pats on the 
lid an' hung it over the fire. Then she clapped on 
some light-wood to hurry up things. Party soon that 
kittle begun to warm ; an' then, ail tiv a sudden, off 
pops the lid, an' out shoots Mister 'Coon like a rocket. 
An' ther' never was, in all this whole world, sich a 
frightened ole nigger as Aant Hannah. She thought 
it was the debbil, sure, an' she ^v' a yell that fetched 
ev'ry man on the place. That ere 'coon had more 
mischief in him than any live thing ye ever see. He'd 
pick pockets, hide ev'ry thing he could find, an' steal 
eggs. He'd find an egg ef the hen 'u'd sneak off an' 
lay it at the bottom uv the crick. One Sunday, BJIey's 
wife went to all-day preachin' at Homorsville, an' she 
patsixmockin'-birdBshewasa-raisin' inonect^e; an', 
fur fear the coon' 'a'd git 'em, she hang the cage frum 
a hook in the middle uv the ceilin' in the chamber. 
She had to git upon a chair to do it. Well, she went 
to preachin', an' that 'coon he got inter the house an' 
eat up ev'ry one o' them mockin' -birds. Ther' wasn't 
no tellin' 'xactly how he done it ; bat we reckoned he 
got up on the high mantel-piece an' made one big 
jump &om thar to the cage, an' hoDg on till he put his 
paw through an' hauled out one bird. Then he dropped 
an' eat that, an' made anuther jump, till they was all 
gone. Anyway, he got all the birds, an' that was the 
last meal be ever eat. 

" Well, as I tell ye, that 'coon he got inter the thick- 
eat tree in the whole woods ; an' .thar he sat a-peepin' 
at OS trota a crotch that wasn't twenty feet fnim the 
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ground. Touog Charley Ferris be took a bumio' 
chunk that one o' the boys had fetched along frum 
the fire, an' throw'd it up at him, 'at we could all 
see him plain. He was Haekinaea 'coon, sure. There 
wasn't a stripe on his tail. Arter that, the niggers 
jist made them axes swing, I t«ll ;e. They had a big 
job afore 'em; but they took turns at it, an' didn't 
waste DO time. An' the rest nv us we got the d(^ 
ready. We wasn't a-goin' to let this 'coon off this 
here time. Ko, sir ! Ther' was too many dogs, as I 
tell ye, an' we had four or five ut the clumsiest uv 'em 
tuk a little way off, with boys to hole 'em ; an' the 
other dogB an' the hounds, 'specially old Chink, was 
held ready to tackle the 'coon when the time come. 
An' we had to be mighty sharp about this, too, fur we 
all saw that that thar 'coon was a-goin' to put the min- 
ute the tree come down. He wasn't goin' to git in a 
hole an* be cut out. Ther' didn't 'pear to be any hole, 
an' he didn't want none. All he wanted was a good 
thick tree an' a croteh to set in an' think. That was 
what he was a-dohi'. He was cunjerin' up some trick 
or other. We all know'd that, bat we jist made up 
our minds to be ready fur him ; au' though, as he was 
Haskinses 'coon, the odds was ag'in us, we was dead 
sure we'd git him this time. 

" I thought that thar tree never rooa a comin' down ; 
but purty soon it began to crack and lean, and then 
down she come. Ev'ry d(^, man, an' l>oy, made a 
rush fur that croteh, but ther' was no coon thar. As 
the tree come down he seed how the land lay ; and 
Kaicker'n any light'io' in this whole world he jist 
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streaked tbe other way to the root o' the tree, giv' one 
hop over the stamp, an' was off. I aeed him do it, 
an' the d(^s see him, but the; wasn't quick enough, 
and couldn't stop 'emselves — they was goin' so hard 
t\a the crotch. 

" Ye Dever did see in all yer days sech a mad crowd 
as that thar crowd around that tree, but they didn't 
stop DOne to sw'ar. The dc^s was arter the 'coon, 
an' arter him we went too. He pat fur the edge of tbe 
woods, which looked qneer, fur a coon never will go 
<»it into the open if he kin help it; but the dogs 
was so hot arter him that be couldn't mn fur, and be 
was treed ag'in in less Uian five minutes. This time 
be was in a tall hick'ry-tree, right on the edge o' the 
woods ; and it wa'n't a very thitA tree, nuther, so tbe 
niggers they Jist tuk tber' axes, but afore they could 
make a sii^ile crack, ole Haskins he nms at 'em an' 
pushes 'em away. 

" 'Don't ye touch that thar tree!' hefaollers. 'That 
hick'ry marks my line ! ' An' sure enough, that was 
the tree with the surveyors' cuts on it, that marked 
the place where tbe line took a comer that run atween 
Haskinses farm and Wldder Thorp's. He know'd tbe 
tree the minute he seed it, an' so did I, fur I carried 
the cbaiD for the surveyors when they laid off the line ; 
an' we could all see llie cut they'd blazed on it, fur it 
was fresh yit, an' it was gittin' to be daylight now, an' 
we could see things plain. 

" Well, as I tell ye, ev'ry man uv ue Jist r'ared and 
snorted, an' the dogs an' boys was madder'n the rest 
ov us, bat ole Haskins he didn't give in. He Jist 
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walked aroun' that tree an' wouldn't let a n^er toach 
it. He said he wanted to kill the 'cood Jiat as much 
as anybody, bat he wasn't a-goin to haTe his line 
sp'Sed, arter the money he'd spent, for all the 'ooona 
in this whole world. 

" Now did ye evAr hear of sich a cnte trick as that ? 
That tbar 'coon he mnst 'a' kaowed that was Haskinses 
line-tree, an' I spect he'd 'a' made fur it fust, ef he'd 
a-knowed oie Haskins was along. But he didn't know 
it, till he was a-settin' in the crotch uv the big tree 
and could look aroun' an' see who was that. It 
wouldn't 'a' been no ose fur him to go for that hick'iy 
if Haskins hadn't 'a' bin thw, for he know'd well 
enough it 'a'd 'a' come down sure." 

I smiled at this statement, but Martin shook bis 
bead. 

" 'Twon't do," he said, " to undervally the sense of 
no'coon. How'reyegoin totell whatheknows? Well, 
as I t^ ye, we was jist gittin' madder an' madder 
when a n!^;er named Wash Webster, he run out in the 
field, — It was pur^ light now, as I tell ye — an' be 
boilers, ' 0, Mahsr Tom ! Mahsr Tom ! Dat ar 'coon 
be aint you 'coon ! He got stripes to he tail ! * 

"We all made a rush out inter the field, to try to 
git a look ; an' sure enoi^ we could see the little 
beast a-settin' ap in a crotch over on that side, an' I 
do b'lieve be knowed what we was all a-lookin' up for, 
fur he jiat kind a lowered his t^ out o' the crottdi so'a 
we could see it, an' thar it was, striped, Jist like any 
other coon's tail." 

"And yon were so positivel; sure tliis time, that tt 
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was Haskina' 'coon," I taid. " Why, yon saw, when 
the man threw the blazing chnnk into the big tree, th&t 
it bad DO bands od its tail." 

" That's BO," said Martan ; " but ther' funt do man 
that kin see 'xactly straight uv a dark mornin', with 
no light but a flyin' chank, and 'specially frtien he 
wants to see somethin' that isn't thar. Ad' as to bein' 
c«rt^n about that 'coon, I Jist tell ye that ther'b 
notbin' a man's more like to be mistook about, than a 
thing he knows fur dead sure. 

"WeU, as I tell ye, when we seed that that thar 
'coon- wa'n't Haskinses 'cood, arter all, an' that we 
couldn't git him oat er that tree as long as the ole man 
was thar, we jist give up and put across the field for 
HaskiDses house, whar we was a-goin' to git break- 
fus'. Some of the boys and the d(^ staid arouu' the 
tree, but ole Haekina he ordered 'em off an' wouldn't 
let nobody stay thar, though they had a mighty 
stretcbin' time gittin' the dogs away." 

"It seema to me," eaid I, " that there wasn't much 
profit in that hunt." 

" Well," said Martin, putting his pipe in his pocket, 
and feeling under his chair for his string of fish, which 
must have been pretty dry and stiff by this time, " the 
fun in a 'coon-hunt aint so mncbin gittin' the 'coon, as 
goin' after him — which is purty much the same in a 
good many other things, as I tell ye." 

And ho took up his fish and departed. 
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IT is DOW five years since an event occurred which 
so colored my life, or rather so changed some of 
ite original colors, that I have thought it well to write 
an account of it, deemmg that its lessons may be of 
adrantt^e to persons whose situations in life are simi- 
lar to my own. 

When I was quite a young man I adopted litera- 
ture as a profession ; and having passed throngh the 
necessary preparatory grades, I found myself, after a 
good many years of hard, and often nnremunerative 
work, in possession of what might he called a fair 
literary practice. My articles, grave, gay, practical, 
or fanciful, had come to be considered with a favor 
by the editors of the various periodicals for which I 
wrote, on which I found in time I could rely with a' 
very comfortable certainty. My productions created 
no enthusiasm in the reading public ; they gave me no 
great reputation or very valuable pecuniary return; 
but tliey were always accepted, and my receipts from 
them, at Ihe time to which I have referred, were as 
regular and reliable as a salary, and quite sufficient 
to give me more tkan a comfortable support. 
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It was at this time I married. I had been engaged 
for more than a year, bat had not been willing to as- - 
aume the support of a wife until I felt that my pecu- 
niary position was so assured that I could do so witli 
full satisfaction to my own consdence. There was 
now no doubt in r^ard to this position, either in my 
mmd CO- in Uiat of my ;ife. I worked with great 
steadiness and regularity; I knew exactly where to 
place the productionB of my pen, and could calculate, 
with a fair degree of accuracy, the sums I should 
receive for them. We were by no means rich; but 
we had enough, and were thoroughly satisfied and 
content. 

Those of my readers who are married wUI hare no 
difficulty in remembering the peculiar ecstasy of the 
first weeks of tbeir wedded life. It is then tliat the 
flowers of this world bloom brightest ; that its sun is 
the most genial ; that its clouds are the scarcest ; ttiat 
its fruit is the most delicious ; that the air is the most 
balmy ; that its cigars are of the highest flavor ; that 
the warmth and radiance of early matrimonial felicity 
so rarefies the intellectual atmosphere, that the soul 
mounts higher, and enjoys a wider prospect, than ever 
before. 

These experiences were mme. The plain claret of 
my mind was changed to sparkling champagne, and 
at the very height of its effervescence I wrote a story. 
The happy thoi^t that then struck me for a tale was 
of a very peculiar character ; and It interested me so 
much that I went to work at it with great delight and 
enthusiasm, and finished it in a comparatively short 
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time. The title of tbe story was "His Wife's De- 
ceased Sister;" and when I read it to Hypatia she 
was delighted with it, aod at times was so affected by 
its pathos that her nncoDtrollable emotion caused a 
sympathetic dimness in my eyes, which prevented my 
seeing tbe words I had written. Wben the readii^ was 
ended, and my wife had dried her eyes, she turned to 
me and said, "This story will make your fortune. 
There has been nothing bo pathetic since Lamartine's 
' History of a Serrant-Girl.' " 

As soon as possible the next day I sent my story 
to tbe editor of the periodical for which I wrote most 
frequently, and in which my best productions gener- 
ally appeared. In a few days I had a letter from tbe 
editor, in which he praised my story as he had never 
before praised any thing from my pan. It had inter- 
ested and charmed, be said, not only himself, bat all 
his associates in tbe office. Even old Gibson, who 
never cared to read any thing until it was in proof, 
and who never praised any thing which had not a joke 
in it, was induced by tbe example of the others to 
read this mannscript, and shed, as be asserted, the 
first tears that had (xime from his eyes since his 
final paternal castigation some forty years before. 
The story would appear, tbe editor assured me, as 
soon as he could possibly find room for it. 

If any thing coald make our skies more genial, our 
flowers brighter, and tbe flavor of our trait and cigars 
more delicions, it was a letter like ttiis. And when, in 
a very short time, the story was published, we fonnd 
that tiie reading pablic was inclined to receive it witb 
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u mach sympathetic interest and favor aa had been 
shown to it by the editore. My personal Mends soon 
began to express enthusiastic opinions upon it. Tt vas 
highly praised in many of the leading newspapers ; 
and, altogether, it was a great literary success. I am 
not inclined to be vidn of my writings, and, in general, 
my wife telts me, think too little of them ; but I did 
feel a good deal of pride and satisfaction in the suc- 
cess of "His Wife's Deceased Sister." If it did not 
meisie my fortune, as my wife asserted that it would, it 
certunly would help me very much in my literary 
' career. 

In less than a month from the writing of this story, 
something very unusual and unexpected happened to 
me. A manuscript was returned by the editor of the 
periodical in which '■ His Wife's Deceased Sister " had 
appeared. " It is a good stoiy," he wrote, " but uot 
equal to what yon have just done. You have made a 
great hit ; and it would not do to interfere with the rep- 
utation yon have gained, by publishing any thing infe- 
rior to 'Hia Wife's Deceased Sister,' which has had 
such a deserved success." 

I was so unaccustomed to havii^ my woi^ thrown 
bade OD my hands, that I think I must have turned a 
little pale when I read the letter. I said nothmg of 
the matter to my wife, for it would be foolish to drop 
such grains of sand as this into the smoothly oiled ma- 
chinery of our domestic felicity; but I immediately 
sent the story to another editor. I am not able to ex- 
press the astonishment I felt, when, in the course of a 
week, It was sent back to me. The tone of the not« 
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accompanying it indicated a somewhat injured feeling 
on the part of the editor. " I am relactant," he said, 
" to decline a manuacript from ;<ra; but you know very 
well that if you sent me any thing like 'His Wife's 
Deceased Sister ' it would be most promptly accepted." 

I now felt obliged to speak of the affair to my wife, 
who was quite as much surprteed, though, perhaps, not 
quite as much shocked, as I had been. 

" Let us read the story again," she said, " and see 
what is the matter with it." When we had finished 
its perusal, Hypatia remarked : '< It is quite as good as 
many of the stories you liave had printed, and I think 
it very interesting ; although, of course, it is not equal 
to ' His Wife's Deceased Sister." " 

"Of course not," said I, "that was an inspiration 
that I cannot expect every day. But there must be 
something wrong about tbie last story which we do not 
perceive. Perhaps my recent success may have made 
me a little careless in writing it." 

" I don't believe that," said Hypatia. 

"At any rate," I continued, "I will lay it aside, 
and will go to work on a new one." 

In due course of time I had another manuscript fin- 
ished, and I sent it to my favorite periodical. It was 
retained some weeks, and then came back to me. " It 
will never do," the editor wrote, quite warmly, " for 
you to go backward. The demand for the number 
containing 'His Wife's Deceased Sister' still con- 
tinues, and we do not intend to let yon disappoini 
that great body of readers who would be so eager to 
see anotiier number containing one of your ebotita," 
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' I sent this manascript to four other periodicals, and 
fh>m each of them waa it returned with remarks to the 
effect, that, although it was not a bad story in itself, it 
was not what they would expect from the »ithor of 
"His Wife's I>eceased Sister." 

The editor of a Western magazine wrote to me for 
a stoiy to be published in a specif number wliich he 
w(Hild issue for the holidays. I wrote him one of the 
character and length be asked for, and sent it to him. 
By return mail it came back to me. " I had hoped," 
the editor wrote, " when I asked for a story from your 
pen, to receive something like ' His Wife's Deceased 
Sister,' and I must own that I am very much disap- 
pointed." 

I was so filled with anger when I read this note, that 
I openly objurgated "His Wife's Deceased Sister." 
" You must excuse me," I said to my astonished wife, 
"for expressing piyself thus in your presence; but 
that confoonded story will be the min of me yet. 
Until it is forgotten nobody will ever take any thing I 
write." 

"And you cannot expect it ever to be foi^tten," 
said Hypatia, with tears in her eyes. 

It is needless for me to detail my literary efforts in 
tiie course of the next few months. The ideas of the 
editors with whom my principal business had been 
done, in regard to my literary ability, had been so 
raised by my unfortunate story of *' His Wife's De- 
ceased Sister," that I found It was of no use to send 
them any thing of leeaer merit. And as to the other 
Journals which I tried, they evidently considered it an 
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insult for me to send them matter inferior to tli&t bj 
which my reputation bad lately risea. The fsct was 
that m; successful story had ruined me. My income 
was at end, and want actually stared me in the face ; 
and I must admit that I did not like the expression 
of its coHntenance. It was of no ose for me to ti? 
to write another story like " His Wife's Deceased 
Sister." I conld not get married every time I began 
a new mannscript, and it was tlie exaltation of mind 
caused by my wedded felicity which produced that 
story. 

"It's perfectly dreadful !" said my wife. "If I 
bad had a sister, and she had died, I would have 
thought it was my fault." 

" It could not be your fault," I answered, " and I 
do not think it was mine. I had no intention of 
deceiving anybody into the belief that I could do 
that sort of thing every Ume, and it ought not to be 
expected of me. Suppose Raphael's patrons had tried 
to keep him screwed up to the pitch of the Sistine 
Madonna, and had refused to buy any thing which 
was not as good as that. In tliat case I think he 
would have occupied a much earlier and narrower 
grave than that on which Mr. Morris Moore hangs 
his funeral decorations." 

" But, my dear," said Hypatia, who was posted on 
such subjects, " the Sistine Madonna was one of his 
latest paintings." 

*' Very true," said I ; " but if he had married, as I 
did, he would have painted it earlier." 

I was walking homeward one afternoon about this 
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time, when I met Barbel, — a man I had known well 
in my early literary career. He was now about fifty 
years of age, but looked older. His hair and beard 
were quite gray ; and his clothes, which were of the 
same general hne, gave me the idea that they, like his 
hair, had originally been black. Age is very hard on 
a man's external appointments. Barbel had an air 
of having been to let for a long time, and quite oat of 
repair. But there was a kindly gleam in his eye, sloA 
be welcomed me cordially. 

*'Why, what is the matter, old fellow?" sud he. 
" I never saw you look so woe-b^fone." 

I had no reason to conceal any thing from Barbel. 
In my younger days he had been of great use to me, 
and be had a right to know the state of my afFairs. I 
laid the whole case plainly before him. 

" Look here," he said, when I had finished, " come 
with me to my room : I have something I would like 
to say to yon there." 

I followed Barbel to his room. It was at the top 
of a very dirty and well-worn house, which stood in a 
narrow and lumpy street, into which few vehicles ever 
penetrated, except the ash and garbage carts, and the 
rickety wagons of the venders of stale vegetables. 

" This is not exactly a fashionable promenade," said 
Barbel, aa we approached the honse ; "but in some 
respects it reminds me of the streets in Italian towns, 
where tbe palaces lean over towards each other in anch 
a friendly way." 

Barbel's room was, to my mind, rather more doleful 
than the street. It was dark, it was dusty, and cob- 
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webs hung from ever; comer. The few chaira upon 
the floor and the books apon a greasy table seemed to 
be afflicted with some dorsal epidemic, for their backs 
were either gone or broken. A little bedstead io the 
corner was covered with a spread made of " New- 
York Heralds," with their edges pasted b^tlier. 

" There is nothing better," said Barbel, noticiiig my 
glance towards this novel counterpane, " for a bed- 
covering than newspapers : they keep you as warm us 
a blanket, and are much lighter. I itaed to use " Tri- 
biineB," but they rattled too much." 

The only part of the room which was well lighted 
was at one end near the solitary window. Here, upon 
a table with a spliced leg, stood a little grindstone. 

''At the other end of the room," said Barbel, "is 
my cook'StoTc, which you can't see unless I light the 
candle in the bottle which stands by it ; but if you 
don't care particularly to examine it, I won't go to the 
expense of lighting up. You might pick up a good 
many odd pieces of bric-a-brac around here, if you 
chose to strike a match and investigate ; but I would 
not advise you to do so. It would pay better to throw 
the things out of the window than to carry them down 
stairs. The particular piece of. in-door decoration to 
which I wisli to call your attention is this." And he 
led me to a little wooden fi'ame which hung against 
the wall near the window. Behind a dusty piece of 
glass it beld what appeared to be a leaf from a small 
nu^azine or Journal. "There," said he, "you see 
a page from 'The Grasshopper,' a humorous paper 
which flourished in thb city some half-dozen yean 
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aigo. I Dsed to write r^nlarl; for that paper, as yot 
may remember." 

"Oh, yea, indeed!" I exclaimed., "And I shall 
never forget yonr ' Conundrum of the Anvil ' which 
appeared in it. How often have I laughed at that most 
wonderful conceit, and how often have I put it to my 
trienda ! " 

Barbel gazed at me silently for a moment, and then 
he pointed to the frame. "That printed page," he 
eaid solemnly, " coatfuns the ' Conundrum of the An- 
vil.' I hang it there, so that I can see it white I work. 
That connndnim ruined me. It was the last thing I 
wrote for 'The Grasshopper.' How I ever came to 
imagine it, I cannot tell. It is one of those things 
which occur to a man bat once in a lifetime. After 
the wild shout of delight with which the public greeted 
that conundrum, my subsequent efForto met with hoots 
of derision. ' The Grasshopper ' turned its hind-l^s 
upon me. I sank from bad to worse, — much worse, 
until at last I found myself reduced to my present 
occupation, which is that of griDdmg points to pina. 
By this I procure my bread, coffee, and tobacco, and 
sometimes potatoes and meat. One day while I was 
hard at work, an organ-grinder came into the street 
below. He played the serenade from Trovatore ; and 
the familiar notes brought back visions of old days 
and old delights, when tiie successful writer wore good 
clothes and sat at operas, when be looked into sweet 
eyes and talked of Italian airs, when bis futore ap- 
peared all a succession of bright scenery and joyous 
acts, without any provision for a drop-curtain. And as 
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my eat listened, and my mind wandered in this happy 
retroBpect, my every faculty aeemed exalted, and, with- 
out any thought upon the matter, I ground points upon 
my pins so fine, so regular, and smooth, that they would 
have pierced with ease the leather of a boot, or slipped 
among, without abrasion, the finest tiireads of nu« old 
lace. When the organ stopped, and I fell back into 
my real world of cobwebs and mustinese, I gazed upon 
the pins I had just ground, and, without a moment's 
hesitation, I threw them into the street, and reported 
the lot as spoiled. This cost me a little money, but it 
saved me my livelihood." 

After a few moments of silence, Barbel resumed, — 

*' I have no more to say to you, my young friend. 
All I want you to do is to look upon that framed 
oonnndrnm, then upon this grindstone, and then to 
go home and reflect. As for me, I have a gross of 
pins to grind before the sun goes down." 

I cannot say that my depression of mind was at all 
relieved by what I had seen and heard. I had lost 
sight of Barbel for some years, and I had supposed 
bim still floating on the Bun'^parkling stream of pros- 
perity where I had last seen him. It was a great 
shock to me to fiud him in such a condition of pov- 
erty and squalor, and to see a man who had originated 
the " Conundrum of the Anvil " reduced to the soul- 
depressing occupation of grinding pin-points. As I 
walked and (bought, the dreadful picture of a totally 
eclipsed future arose before my mind. The moral of 
Barbel sank deep into my heart. 

Wlien I reached home I told my wife the Btoiy ol 
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my frieDd Barbel. She listened with n sad and et^er 
interest. 

" I am afraid," stie said, "if our fortunes do not 
quickly mend, that we shall have to buy two little 
grindstoDes. You know I could help you at that sort 
of thing." 

For a long time we aat blether aud talked, and 
devised many plans fi» the future. I did not think 
it necessary yet for me to look out for a pin-contract ; 
but I must find some way of making money, or we 
should starve to death. Of course, the first thing that 
suggested itself was the possibili^ of finding some 
other business ; but, apart from the difficulty of imme- 
diately obtaining remunerative work in occupations to 
which I had not been trained, I felt a great and natu- 
ral reluctance to give up a profession for which I had 
carefiilly prepared myself, and which I had adopted as 
my life-work. It would be veiy hard for me to lay 
down my pen forever, and to close iha top of my ink- 
stand upon all the bright and happy fancies whidi I 
had seen mirrored in its tranquil pool. We talked and 
pondered the rest of that day and a good deal of the 
night, but we came to no conclusion as to what it 
would be best for us to do. 

The next day I determined to go and call upon Uie 
editor of the journal for which, in happier days, before 
the blight of "His Wife's Deceased Sister" rested 
upon me, I used most frequently to write, and, having 
frankly ezplwned my couditiou to him, to ask his 
advice. The editor was a good man, and had always 
been my friend. Ue listened with great attentioa to 
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wh&t I told him, and evidently eympathized with me in 
m; tmuble. 

"Ab we have written to you," he aaid, "the only 
resson why we did not accept the macuBcripts you 
•ent UB was, that they would have disappointed the 
high hopes that the public had formed id r^ard to 
you. We have had letter after letter asking when we 
were going to publish another story like ' His Wife's 
Deceased Sister.' We felt, and we still feel, that it 
would be wrong to allow you to destroy the fair fabric 
which yourself has raised. But," he added, with a 
kind smile, " I see very plainly that your well-deaerved 
reputation will be of little advantc^ to you if you 
should starve at the moment that its genial beamB are, 
BO to speak, lighting you up." 

"Its beams are not genial," I answered. "They 
have scorched and withered me." 

^' How would yon like," said the editor, after a 
short reflection, " to allow ub to publish the stories 
you have recently written under some other name than 
your own? That would satisfy us and the public, 
would put money in your pocket, and would not inter- 
fere with your reputation." 

Joyfully I seized that noble fellow by the band, and 
instantly accepted his proposition. " Of course," said 
I " a reputation is a very good thing ; but no reputa- 
tion can take the place of food, clothes, and a houae 
to live in ; and I gladly agree to sink my over-illumioed 
name into oblivion, and to appear before tbe public as 
a new and unknown writer." 

" I hope tbat need not b« for long," he udd, '* fof 
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I feet sure that you will yet write stories as good as 
' His Wife's Deceased Sister,' " 

All the manuscripta I had on hand I now sent to 
my good friend the editor, and in due and proper 
order they appeared in hie journal under the name of 
John Darmstadt, which I had selected as a substitute 
for my own, permanently disabled. I made a similar 
arrangement with other editors, and John Darmstadt 
received the credit of every thing that proceeded from 
my pen. Oar circumetancee now became very com- 
fortable, and occasionally we even allowed ourselves 
to indulge in little dreams of prosperity. 

Time passed on very pleasantly ; one year, another, 
and then a little sod was born to us. It is often diffi- 
cult, I believe, for thoi^htf\il persons to decide whether 
the beginning of their conjugal career, or the eariiest 
weeks in the life of their first-bom, be the happiest 
and proudest period of their existence. For myself I 
can only say that the same exaltation of mind, the 
same rarefication of idea and invention, which suc- 
ceeded upon my wedding-day came npon me now. As 
then, my ecstatic emotions crystallized tiiemselves into 
a motive for a story, and without delay I set myself to 
itoA upon it. My boy was about six weeks old when 
the manuscript was flnished ; and one evening, as we 
sat before a comfdrtable fire in our sitting-room, with 
the curtains drawn, and the soft lamp lighted, and the 
baby sleeping soundly in the adjoining chamber, 1 
read the story to my wife. 

When I had finiahed, my wife arose, and threw her- 
self into my arms. " I was never so pr«ad of jrou," 
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she said, her glad eyes eparkUng, "as I am at this 
moment. That is a wonderful stoiy I It Is, indeed I 
am sore it is, Just as good as ' His Wife's Deceased 
Sister.* ■' 

Aa she spoke these words, a sudden and chilling sen- 
saMon crept over ns both. All her warmth and fervor, 
and the proud and happy glow engendered within me 
by this praise and appreciation from one I loved, van- 
ished in an instant. We Btepped apart, and gazed 
upon each other with pallid &oes. In the same mo- 
ment the terrible truth had flashed upon us both. 

Thia story mu as good aa *' His Wife's Deceased 
Sister"! 

We stood silent. The exceptional lot of Barbel's 
sui>er-point6d pins seemed to pierce our vety seals. A 
dreadful vision rose before me of an impending fall 
and crash, in which onr domestic happiness should 
vanish, and our prospects for our boy be wrecked, just 
aa we had begun to build tiiiem up. 

My wife approached me, and took my hand in hers, 
which was as cold as ice. "Be strong and ilim," she 
said. "A great danger threatens us, but you must 
brace yourself against it. Be strong and firm." 

I pressed her hand, and we said no more that night 

The next day I took the manuscript I had Just writ- 
ten, and carefully enfolded it in stout wrapping-paper. 
Then I went t« a neighboring grocery store, and bought 
a small, strong, tin box, originally intended for biscuit, 
with a cover that fitted tightly. In this I placed my 
(nanuBcripti and then I took the box to a tinsmith, 
and had th« top fastened on with hard solder. When 
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I went home I ascended into the gturet, and brought 
down to m; study a ship's cash-box, which had ODoe 
belonged to one of my family who was a sea-captain. 
This box was veiy heavy, and finnly bound with iron, 
and was secured by two massive locks. Calling my 
wife, I told her of the contents of the tin case, which 
I then placed in the box, and, having shut down tlie 
heavy lid, I doubly locked.it. 

"This key," aaid I, putting it in my pocket, "I 
shall throw into the river when I go out this after- 
noon." 

My wife watehed me eagerly, with a pallid and firm, 
set oouQtenance, but upon which I could see the faint 
glimmer of returning happiness. 

" Wouldn't it be well," ahb said, " to secure it still 
tutther by sealing-wax and pieces of tape? " 

" No," said I. " I do not believe that any one will 
attempt to tamper with our prosperity. And now, my 
dear," I continued in an impressive voice, "no one 
but you, and, in the course of time, our son, shall 
know that this manuBcript exists. When I am dead, 
those who survive me may, if they see fit, cause this 
box to be split open, and the story published. Th« 
reputation it may give my name ctuinot harm me 
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I BECAME acquainted with Miss Bessie Vanconvei 
ftt a reoeption given by an eminent literary gentle- 
man in New Toi^. The circumBt&nceB were a little 
peonliar. Miss Vancouver and I bad each written and 
recently published a book ; and we were introduced to 
each other as young authors whose works had made 
US known to the public, and who, consequently, should 
know each otiier. The peculiarity of the situatioD lay 
in (be fact that I bad not read Hiss Vancouver's book, 
nor had she read mine. Consequently, slthoogh each 
felt bound to speak of the work of the other, neither 
of UB could do it except in the most general and cau- 
tious way. I was quite sure that her book was a novel, 
but that was all that I knew about it, except that I 
had heard it well spoken of; but she supposed my 
book was of a scientiflc character, whereas, in reality, 
it also was a novel, although its title did not indicate 
the fact. There was tiierefore an air of restraint and 
stiffness about our first interview which it might not 
bare bad if we had frankly acknowledged our shorb- 
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eomings. But, as the general conversation led her to 
believe that she was the only person in the room who 
had not read my book, and me to believe that I was 
tiie only one who had not read hers, we were n&turaUy 
loath to confess tbe trutti to each other. 

I next met Miss Vancouver In Paris, at the house 
of a lady whose parlors are the frequent rendezvous of 
Americans, especially those given to art or lit«rature. 
This time we met on different ground. I had read her 
book and she mine ; and as soon as we had shaken 
hands we began to talk of each other's work, not as if 
it had been the beginning of a new conversation, but 
rather as the continuation of one broken off. Each 
liked the book of the other extremely, and we were 
free to say so. 

" But I am not satisfied with my novel," said Miss 
Vancouver. " There is too much oneness about it ; by 
which I mean that it ie not diversified enough. It ia 
all, or nearly all, about two people, who, of course, 
have but one object in life ; and it seems to me now 
that their story might have been finished a great deal 
sooner, tliough, of course, in that case it would not 
have been long enough to make a book." 

To this I politely answered that I did not agree with 
her, for ttie story was interesting to tlie very end ; but, 
of course, if she had put more characters into it, and 
they had been as good in their way as those she already 
had, the book would have been that much the better. 
"As for me," I continued, "my trouble is entirely 
the other way. I have no oneness whatever. My 
tendency is much more to fifteen or twenty-ness. I 
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carry a stoiy a little way in one directloii, aod ttieD 
I stop and go off in another. It b Bometimes difflcnlt 
to make it onderBtood why a character should liave been 
brouglit into the story at all ; and I have bad a good 
deal of tronble in malniig some of them do sometliing 
toward tlie end to show that they are connected with 
the general plot." 

She said she bad noticed that there was a wideness 
of scope in my t>ook ; but what she wonld have said 
further Z do not know, for our hostess now came down 
apOD OB and carried off Miss Vanconver to Introduce 
her to an old lady who liad successfully steered about 
fifty barques across that sea on which Miss Vanconyer 
had just set out. 

Our next meeting was in a town on the Mediterra- 
nean, in the south of France. I had secured board at 
a large j>e>ufon there, and was delighted to find that 
Miss Bessie Vancouver and Iwr mother were already 
inmates of the house. As sood as I had the oppor- 
tunity, I broached to her an idea which had frequently 
possessed my mind since our conversation in Paris. I 
proposed that we should write a story togetilier, some- 
thing like Erckmann-Cbatrian, or Mark Twain and Mr. 
Warner in "The Gilded Age." Since she had too 
much unit; of purpose and travelled in too narrow * 
path, and I branched oS too much, and had too great 
a tendency to variety, our styles, if properly blended, 
would posaesH all the qualities needed in a good story ; 
and there was do reason why we should not, writing 
thus tt^tber, achieve a success greater, perhaps, than 
either of us oould expect writing al«ne. I had tbsught 
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•0 imudi on tbis subject that I wa^ able to say a great 
deal, and to say it pretty well, too, so far as I could 
judge. Miss VancoQver liet«ned with great attention, 
and the more I said, the more the idea pleased her. 
She said she would take the afternooD to consider the 
matter ; and in the evening she told me in the parior 
that she had made up her mind, if I still thought well 
of the plan, to assist me in writing a story, — this being 
the polite way in which she chose to put it, — but that 
she thought it would be better for us to begin with a 
short stoiy, and not with a book, for in this way we 
could sooner see how we would be likely to succeed. 
Of oourae I agreed to this proposition, and we arranged 
that we should meet the next morning in the garden 
and lay out a plan for oar story. 

The garden attached to the house in which we lived 
was a very quaint and pleasant one. It had been made 
a hundred years ago or more by an Italian nobleman, 
whose mansion, now greatly altered, had become our 
present pension. The garden was laid out in a series 
of terraces on the side of a bill, and abounded in 
walks shaded by orange and lemon trees, arbors, and 
vine-corered trellises; fountains, half concealed by 
ovevfaanging ivy ; and suddenly discovered stair-ways, 
wide and shadowy, leading up into regions of greater 
quainlness and seclusion. Flowers were here, and 
palm-trees, and great cactUB-bushes, with their red 
ftuit half hollowed out by the nibbling birds. From 
the upper terraces we could see the blue Mediterra- 
nean spreading far away on one side, while the snow- 
ooveied tops of the Maritime Alps stood bright agunst 
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tbe sky. l%e garden was litUe frequented, and alto- 
gether it was a good place in which to plan a story. 

We coDsnlted blether for seTeral days before we 
actually b^an to work. At first, we sat in an arbor 
OQ one of the lower terraces, where there were a little 
iKiQ table and some chairs ; but now and tiien a per- 
eon would come there for a morning atroll, and so we 
moved up higher to a seat under a palm>tree, and the 
next day to another terrace, where there was a secluded 
comer OTershadowed by huge cacti. But the place 
which Baited as best of all was tbe top of an old tower 
at one end of the garden. This tower had been built 
many, many hundred years before the garden was 
thought of, and its brcwd, flat roof was level with one 
of the h^her terraces. Here we conld work and con- 
suit in qoiet, with little fear of being disturbed. 

Not finding it easy to plan ont the whole story at 
once, we determined to begin by preparing back- 
grounds. We concluded that as this was to be a short 
story, it would be sufficient to have descriptions of two 
natural scenes in which the two principal incidents 
should occur ; and as we wished to do all our work 
from natural models, we thought it best to describe 
the scene which lay around ns, than which nothing 
could be more beaatiful or more suitable. One scene 
was to be on the sea-shore, with a mellow light upon 
the rippling waves, and the suls of fishing-vessels in 
the distance. This Miss Vancouver was to do, while 
I was to take a scene among the hills and mountains 
at the back of the town. I walked over there one 
afternoon when Miss Vancouver had gone out with her 
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motlier. I got on & high point, and vorked np a ver; 
BstiBfactor; description of tbe frowning mountains be- 
hind me, the old monasteries on the hills, and the town 
stretching out below, with a little river nishing along 
between two rows of pictoresqae washerwomen to the 
sea. 

We read onr backgroonds to each other, and were 
botii very well satisfied. Our styles were as different 
as the scenes we described. Hers was dear and 
smooth, and mine forcible and somewhat abmpt, and 
thus the strong points of each scene were better 
brought out ; but, in order that our styles might be 
unified, so to speak, by being judiciously blended, 
I suggested some strong and effective points to be 
introduced into her description, while she toned down 
some of my phrases, and added a word here and there 
which gave a color and beauty to the description which 
it had not possessed before. 

Our backgrounds being thus satisfactory, — and it 
took a good deal of consultatjon to make them so, — 
our next work was to provide characters for the story. 
These were to be drawn from life, for it would be per- 
fectly ridiculous to create imaginary characters when 
there were so many original and interesting personages 
around ns. We soon agreed upon an individual who 
would serve as a model for our hero ; I foi^et whether 
it was I or Miss Vancouver who first suggested him. 
He was a young man, but not so very young either, 
who lived in the house with ns, and about whom there 
was a mystery. Nobody knew exactly who he was, or 
where be came from, or why be was here. It was evi- 
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dent he di(j cot come for society, for he kept very 
mncfa to himself ; and the attractions of the town could 
not have brought him here, for he seemed to care very 
little about them. We seldom saw him except at the 
table and occasionally in the garden. When we met 
him in the latter place, he always seemed anxious to 
avoid observation ; and aa we did not wbh to hurt his 
feelings by letting him suppose that he was an object 
of curiosity to us, we endeavored, as far as possible, 
to make it apparent that we were not looking at him 
or tliinking of him. But still, whenever we had a good 
chance, we studied him. Of coarse, we could not 
make out his mystery, but that was not necessary, nor 
did we, indeed, think it would be proper. We could 
draw him as we saw him, and then make the mysteiy 
what we pleased ; its character depending a good deal 
upon the plot we devised. 

Miss Vancouver undertook to draw the hero, and 
she went to work upon him immediately. In personal 
appearance, she altered the model a good deal. She 
darkened his hair, and took oS his whiskers, leaving 
him only a mustache. She thought, too, tliat he ought 
to be a little taller, and asked me my height, which is 
five feet nine. She considered that a very good height, 
and brought the hero up to it. She also made him 
some years younger, but endeavored, as far as seemed 
suitable to lie story, to draw him exactly as he was. 

I was to do the heroine, but found it very hard to 
choose a model. As I said before, we determined 
to draw all our characters from life, but I could think 
of no one, in the somewhat extensive company by 
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which we were surrounded, who would answer m; pur- 
pose. Nor could I fix mj mind upon any person In 
other parts of the world, whom I knew or bad known, 
who resembted the idea I had formed of our heroine. 
After thinking thia matter over a good deal, I told 
Miss Vancouver that I believed the best thing I could 
do would be to take her for m^ model. I was with 
her a good deal, and thus could study out and work 
up c«rtaia points as I wrote, whioh would be a great 
advantage. She objected to this, because, as she said, 
the author of a stoiy should not be drawn aa its hero- 
ine. But I asserted that this would not be the case. 
She would merely suf^est the heroine to me, and I 
would so do my work that the heroine would not sug- 
gest her to anybody else. This, I thought, was the 
way Id which a model ought to be used. After we 
had talked the subject over a good deal, she agreed to 
my plan, and I went to work with much satisfaction. 
I gave no definite descriptioo of tlie lady, bat endeav- 
ored to indicate the impression which her person and 
character produced upon me. As sudi impressions are 
seldom the same Id any two cases, there was no dan- 
ger that my description could be referred back to her. 
When I read to her the sketch I had written, she 
objected to parts of it as not being correct ; but as I 
asserted that it was not intended as an exact copy oi 
the model, she could not aay it was not a true picture ; 
and so, with some slight modifications, ve let it stand. 
I thought myself that it was & very good piece of woric. 
To me it seemed very life-like and piquant, and X 
believed that other people would think it so. 
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We were now ready for the locideDtB and the plot, 
bat at this poiot we were somewhat interrapted b; 
Mrs. Vancouver. She came to me one morning, when 
I was waitmg to go witii her daughter to our 8tnd> id 
the garden, and told me that she was very sorry to 
notice that Miss Vancouver and I had attracted atten- 
tion to ourselves by being so much bother ; and- while 
she understood the nature of the literary labor on which 
we were engaged, she did not wish her daughter to 
become the object of general attention and remark in 
a foreign pennon. I was very uigry when I heard 
that people had been directing upon us tJieir imperti- 
nent curiosity, and I discoursed warmly upon the 
subject. 

" Where is the good," I said, " ot a paracHi or per- 
sons devoting himself or themselves, with enthusiasm 
and earnestness, to his or their life-work, if be or they 
are to be interfered with by the impertinent babble of 
the multitude?" 

Mrs, Vancouver was not prepared to give an exact 
answer to this question, but she considered the babble 
of the multitude a very serious thing. She had beeu 
talking to her daughter on the subject, and thought it 
right to speak, to me. 

That morning we worked separately in our rooms, 
but we accomplished little or noUiing. It was, of 
course, impoesible to do any thing of Importance in a 
work of this kind without consultation and co-opera- 
tion. The next day, however, I devised a plan which 
would enable ua, 1 thought, to purBoe our labors with- 
out attracting attention ; and Mrs. Vancouver, who 
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WM ft kind-hearted woman, and took a great Interesf 
in her daughter's literary career, told iite if I could 
Bocceasfully carry ont any thing of the kind, I might 
do so. She did not inquire into particulars, nor did I 
exptiun them to Miss Bessie ; but I told the latter that 
we would not go out together into tiie garden, bnt I 
would go first, and she should join me st>out ten min< 
utea afterward on the tower ; but she was not to come 
if she saw any one about. 

Near the top of the hill, above the garden, once 
stood an ancient mansion, of which nothing now 
remfuned bnt the remnants of some massive masonry. 
A conrt-yard, however, of this old edifice was still 
surrounded by a high wall, which formed the upper 
boundary of our garden. From a point near the tower 
a fl^ht of twisting etone steps, flanked by blank walls, 
which turned themselves in various directions to suit 
the angles of the stair-way, led to a green door in this 
wall. Through this door Misa Vancouver and myself, 
and doubtless many other persons, had often wished 
to pass ; but it was locked, and, on inquiry, we found 
that there was no key to be had. The day previous, 
however, when wandering by myself, I had examined 
this door, and found that it was fastened merely by 
a snap-lock which had no handle, but was opened by a 
key. I bad a knife with a long, strong blade, and 
pushing this into the hasp, I easily forced back the 
bolt. I then opened the door and walked into the old 
ODurt-yard. 

When Miss Vancouver appeared on the tower, I was 
standii^ at the top of the stone steps just mentionedr 
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with the green door slightly ajar. Calling to her in a 
low tone, she ran np the steps, and, to her amazement, 
I Qshered her into the court-yard and closed tlie door 
behind us. 

"There," I exnltingly exd&imed, "is our study, 
where we can write our story without interruption. 
We will come and go away separately ; the people of 
the pennon will not know that we are here or have 
been here, and there will be no occasion for liiat im- 
pertjuent attention to which your mother so properly 
objects." 

Miss Vancouver waa delighted, and we walked about 
and surreyed tlie court-yard with much satisfaction. 
I had already selected the spot for our work. It was 
m the shade of an olive-tree, the only tree in tlie enclo- 
sure, beneath which tbere was a rude seat. I spread a 
rog upon the grass, and Miss Bessie sat upon the seat, 
and put her feet upon the rug, leaving room for me to 
sit thereon. We now took out our little blank-books 
and our stylograph pens and were ready for work. I 
explained that I had done nothing the day before, and 
Miss Vancouver said that had also been the case with 
her. She had not wished to do aoy thing important 
without consultation ; but supposing that, of course, 
the hero was to fall in love with the heroine, she 
thought she might as well make him b^n, but she 
found she could not do it as she wished. She wanted 
him to indicate to the lady that he was in love with her 
without exactly saying so. Could I not suggest some 
good form for giving expresdon to this state of things? 
After a little refiection, I thought I could. 
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" I will speak," s&id I, " as if X were the hero, and 
then yoo can see bow it will suit." 

"Yes," said she, "bat you must not forget that 
what you say should be very gradual." 

I tried to be as gradual as I could, and to iodicate 
by slow degrees the state of mind in which we wished 
our hero to be. As the indicatioD became stronger and 
stronger, I thought it right to take Uias Vancouver's 
hand ; but to this she objected, because, as she said, 
it was more than indication, and besides, it prevented 
her from writing down what I said. We argued this 
point a little while without altering our position, and I 
asserted that the hand-holding only gave point and 
eamestness to the hero's remarks, which otherwise 
would not be so natural and true to life ; and if she 
wanted to use her right hand, her left hand would do 
to bold. We made this change, and I proceeded with 
the hero's remarks. 

There was in our pension a young German girl named 
Margarita. She was a handsome, plump maiden, and 
BpcAe English very well. There was another young 
lady, also » German, named Gretzel. She was a little 
creature and the fast friend of Margarita. These two 
hod a companion whose name I did not know. She 
was a little older than the otliers, and was, I think, a 
Pole. She also understood English. As I was warm- 
ing up toward the peroration of onr hero's indication, 
I raised my eyes, and saw, on the brow of the hill, not 
a stone's throw from us, these three girls. They were 
talking eameetly and walking directiy toward us. The 
place where they were was used as a pnUic pleasure- 
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gTMUud, and was ieparated from the old court-yard by 
a pale-fence. Although the girls conld not come to us, 
there was nothing to* prevent then: seeing ns if they 
chose to look our way, for they were on gronnd whidi 
was higher than the top of the fence. 

When I saw these girls, I was horror-stricken, and 
my knees, on which I rested, trembled beneatli me. 
I did not dare to rise, nor to change my position, for 
fear the motion should attract attention ; nor did I 
cease my remarks, for had I suddenly done so, my 
companion would have looked around to see what was 
the matter, and would certainly have jumped up, or 
have done Bomethiog which would have brought the 
eyes of those girls upon us ; hut my voice dropped 
very low, and I wondered if there was any way of my 
gently rolling out of sight. 

But at this moment our young man with a mystery 
suddenly appeared on the other side of the fence, walk- 
ing rapidly toward the ^Is. There was something on 
the ocean, probably a ship, to which he directed their 
attention ; and ttien he actually led them otf , pointing, 
as it appeared, to a spot from which the distant object 
could be more plainly seen. They all walked away and 
disappeared behind the brow of the hill. With a great 
feeling of relief, I arose and recouDted what bad hap- 
pened. Miss Vancouver sprang to her feet, shut up her 
blank-boc^, and put the stopper on her stylograph. 

" This place will not do at all to woik in," she said. 
" I will not have those girls staring at us." 

I was obliged to admit that tbis particular spot 
would not do. I had not thought of any one walk- 
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tog in the grounds immediately above us, especially 
in tbe moraing, which was our working time. 

"Tlie; may return," she said, "and we must go 
away immediately and separately." 

But I oould not agree thus to give up our new-found 
study. The endoeure was quite extensive, with ruins 
at the otiier end, nearwhich we might find some spot 
entirely protected from observation. So I went to look 
for ench a place, leaving Miss Vancouver under the 
olive-tree, where, if she were seen alone, it would not 
matter. I found a spot which might answer, and, re- 
turning to the tree, sent her to look at it. While we 
were thus engaged, we heard tbe report of the noon 
cannon. This startled us both. The hour for 
deje&ner 4 la fourcKette at the pension was twelve 
o'clock, and people were generally very prompt at 
that meal. It would not do for us to be late. 
Snatching up our effects, we hurried to tbe green door, 
but when I tried to open it as before, I found it im- 
possible — a projecting atrip of wood on the inside of 
the door-way preventing my reaching the bolt with my 
knife-blade. I tried to tear away tbe strip, but it was 
too firmly fastened. We both became very nervous 
and troubled. It was impossible to get out of the 
enclosure except through that door, for the wall was 
quite high and the top covered with broken glass em- 
l>edded in the mortar. Tbe party on the hill had had 
time to go down and around throogh the town to tb« 
pension. Our places at the table would be the only 
ones empty. What could attract more attention than 
Uiis 7 And what would Mrs. Vancouver think and say 7 
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At this moment we heard some one working at tbe 
lock on the other side. The door opened, and then 
stood onr hero. 

"I heard some one at tiiis door," he said; "and 
supposing it had been accidentally closed, I come ap 
and opened it." 

" Thank yon ; thank yoa very mnch I " cried Miss 
Vancouver. 

And away she ran to Uie bouse. If only I were 
late, it did not matter at all. I followed with our hero, 
and endeavored to make some explanaUoa of the pre- 
dicament of myself and the yout^ lady. He took it 
all as a matter of course, as if the old oourt-yard were 
a place of general resort. 

"When persons stroll through Uiat door," he said, 
"they should put a piece of stick or of Btone against 
the }amb, so that if the door is blown shut by the 
wind the latch may not catch." 

And then he called my attention to a beautiful plant 
of the aloe kind which had just b^^n to blossom. 

Miss Vancouver reached the breakfast-table in good 
tjme, but she told me afterward she would work in the 
old court-yard no more. The perils were too many. 

For some days after this onr story made little pro- 
gress, for opportunities for consultation did not occur. 
I was particularly sorry tor this, because I wanted very 
much to know how Miss Vaucouver liked my indicative 
speech and what she had made of it. Early one after- 
noon about this time our hero, between wlumi and my- 
self a alight acquaintance had sprung up, came to ma 
and said i 
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"The sea is so perfectly smooth and quiet to-daj 
that I thought it would be pleasant to take a row, and 
I have hired a boat. How would ;ou like to go with 
me?" 

I was pleased with his friendly propositiOD, and I 
am very fond of rowing ; bnt yet I beiitat«d about 
accepting the invitation, for I hoped that afternoon to 
find some opportunity for conenltation in regard to the 
work on which I was engaged. 

" The boat is rather lai^e for two persons," he re- 
marked. "Have you any friends you would like to 
ask to go with us ? " 

This pnt a different phase upon affairs. I instantly 
said that I thought a row would be charming that after- 
noon, and suggested that Mrs. Vancouver and her 
daughter might like to take advantage of the oppoi^ 
tunity. 

The ladies were quite willing to go, and in twenty 
minutes we set off, two fishermen in red liberty caps 
pushing Qs from the pebbly beach. Our hero took one 
oar and I another, and we pulled ti^ther veiy well. 
The ladies sat in the stem, and enjoyed the smooth sea 
and lie lovely day. We rowed across the little bay 
and around a high pronu>ntory, where there was a 
latter bay with a small town in the distance. The 
hero su^ested that we should land here, aa we could 
get some good views from the rocks. To this we all 
^reed ; and when we had climbed up a little distance, 
Mrs. Vancouver found some wild flowers which inter- 
ested her very much. She was, in a certain way, a 
florapbobist, and took an especial delight in finding in 
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foreign cooittries blossoms wlilcb were the same as or 
similar to flowers she was familiar with in New Eng- 
land. Onr hero had also a fancy for wild fiowera, 
and it was not long before he showed Mrs. Vancouver 
a little bloesom which she was very sure she had seen 
either at East Gresham or Milton Centi-e. Lea\'iiig 
these two to their Sorol researchee, Mies Vancouver 
and I climbed higher up the rocks, where the view 
would be better. We found a pleasant ledge ; and 
although we could not see what was going on l>elow 
UB, and the view was quite cut off in the direction of 
the town, w« had an admirable outlooli over the sea, 
on which, in the tar distance, we could see the saUs 
of a little Teasel. 

"This will be an admirable place to do a little 
work on our story," I said. "I have brought my 
blank-book and 8tyl(^aph." 

" And BO have I," said she. 

I then told her that I had been thinking over the mat- 
ter a good de^, and that I believed in a short story 
two long speeches would t>e enough for the hero to 
make, and proposed that we should now go on with the 
second one. She thought well of that, and took a seat 
upon a rocky projection, while I sat upon another quite 
near. 

" This second speech," said I, " ought to be more 
than indicative, and should express the definite purpose 
of the hero's sentiments ; and I think there should be 
corresponding expressions from the heroine, and would 
be glad to have you suggest such as you think ehe 
wookl make." I then began to say what I thought a 
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hero ought to say under the circumstances. I hood 
warmed up to my task wonderfully, and expressed 
with much earnestness and ardor the seotiinente I 
thought proper for the occasion. I first held one o( 
Mias Vancouver's hands, and then boUi of them, she 
tniliting to her memory in regard to memoranda. Her 
remarks in the character of the heroine were, however, 
much briefer than mine, but they were enough. If 
necessary, they conld be worked up and amplified. I 
think we bad said alt or nearly all there was to say 
when we heard a shout from below. It was our hero 
calling us. We could not see him, but I knew his 
voice. He shouted again, and then I arose from the 
rock on which Bessie was sitting and answered him. 
He now made his appearance some distaiice below as, 
and said that Mrs. Vancouver did not care to come up 
any higher to get the views, and that she thought it 
would be better to reach home before the sun shonld 
aet. 

That evening, in the salon, Bessie spoke to me apart. 
" Onr hero," she said, " is more than a hero ; he is a 
gnardian angel. You must fathom his mystery. I 
am sure that it is far better than any thing we can 
invent for him." 

I set myself to work to discover, if possible, not 
only the mystery which had first interested us in our 
hero, but also the reason and purpose of his gnardian- 
angelship. He was an American, and now that I had 
come to know him better, I found him a very agree- 
able talker. 
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Our hero was the first pereon whom 1 told of my en- 
gagement to Bessie. Mrs. Vancouver waa very par- 
ticalarthat this state of affairs should be made known. 
" If you are engaged," she said, " of course you can 
he together aa mudi as you please. It is the custom 
in America, and nobody need make any remarks." 

In talking to our hero, I tohl him of a good many 
little things that had happened at various times, and 
endeavored by these friendly confidences to make hun 
speak of his own affairs. It must not be supposed 
that I was actuated by prying curiosity, but certainly 
I had a nght to know something of a person to whom 
I had told ao much ; but he always seemed a great 
deal more interested in us than in himeeU, and I took 
so much interest in his interest, which was veiy kindly 
expressed, that his affaire never came into'onr conver- 
sation. 

But just as he was going away, — he left the little 
town a few days before we did, — he told me that he 
was a writer, and tliat for some time past he had been 
engt^;ed upon a story. 

Our story was never finished. His waa. This is it 
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*\ Tit* TOLUAN was a gentleman whose apparent 
-ij-i- age was of a varying character. At times, when 
deep in thought on bneinesa matters or other affairs, 
one might have thought him fiftj'Bve or fifty-seven, or 
even sixty. Ordinarily, however, when filings were 
running along in a satisfactory and commouplace way, 
he appeared to be about fifty years old, whUe upon 
some extraordinary occasions, when the world assumed 
an onnanally attractire aspect, his age seemed to run 
down to forty-five or less. 

He was the head of a basiness firm ; in fact, he was 
the only member of it. The firm was known as Puaey 
and Co. ; bot Posey had long been dead, and the "Co.," 
of which Mr. Tolman had been a member, was dis- 
solved. Oar elderly hero having bought out the busi- 
ness, firm name and alt, for many years had carried it 
on with success and profit. His counting-house was a 
small and quiet place, but a great deal of money bad 
been made in it. Mr. Tolman was rich — very rich 
indeed. 

And yet as he sat in his counting-room one wintei 
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ereDiDg be looked his oldest. He bad on his bst and 
his overcoat, his gloves and his fur collar. Every one 
else in the establishment had gone home ; and he, with 
the keys in bis hand, was ready to lock np and leave 
also. He often staid later than any one else, and left 
the keys with Mr. Canterfield, the head clerk, as be 
passed his bouse on his way borne. 

Mr. Tolman seemed in no hurry to go. He simply 
sat and thought, and increased his apparent age. The 
truth was he did not want to go home. He waa tired 
of going home. This was not because his home was 
not a pleasant one. No single gentleman in the city 
had a handsomer or more comfortable suite of rooms. 
It was not because he felt lonely, or regretted that a 
wife and children did not brighten and enliven bis home. 
He was perfectly satisfied to be a bachelor. The con- 
ditions suited him exactly. But, in spite of ^ tliis, he 
Was tired of going home. 

"I wish," said Mr. Tolman to himself, "that I could 
feel some interest in going home ; " and then he rose 
and took a turn or two up and down the room ; but 
as that did not seem to give him any more interest in 
the matter, he sat down again. " I wbh it were neces- 
sary for me to go home," said he; *'but it isn't; " 
and then be fell i^in to thinking. "What T need," 
be said, after a while, " is to depend more upon my- 
self — to feel that I am necessary to myself. Just now 
I'm not. I'll stop going borne — at least in this way. 
Where's the sense in envying other men, when I can 
have all that they have, just as well as not? And I'll 
have it, too," sud Mr. Tolman, as he went out and 
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locked the doors. Once in the streets, and walking 
rapidly, his ideas shaped tiietnselves easily and readll; 
into a plan which, by the time he reached the house of 
his head clerk, was quite matnred. Mr. Canterfield 
was Just going down to dinner as his employer rang 
the bell, so he opened the door himself. " I will detain 
yon but a minute or two," said Mr. Tolman, handing 
the keys to Mr. Canterfield. " Shall we step into the 
parlor?" 

When his employer had gone, and Mr. Canterfield 
bad joined his family at the dinner table, his wife im- 
mediately asked him what Mr. Tolman wanted. 

*< Only to say that he is going away to-morrow, and 
that I am to attend to the business, and send his per- 
sonal letters to ," naming a city not a hundred 

miles away. 

" How long is he going to stay? " 

" He didn't say," answered Mr. Canterfield. 

" I'll tell you wliat he onght to do," said the lady. 
" He ought to make you a partner in the firm, and then 
he could go away and stay as long as he pleased." 

" He can do that now," returned her husband. " He 
has made a goodmany trips since I have been with him, 
and things hare gone on very much in the same way as 
when he was here. He knows that." 

" But still yon'd like to be a partner? " 

"Oh, yes," said Mr. Canterfield. 

"And common gratitude ought to prompt him to 
make you one," swd his wife. 

Mr. Tolman went home and wrote a will. He left 
all his property, with the exception of a few legacies, 
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to the richest and moat powerful charitable oi^aniza- 
tioQ ill the country. 

" People will think I'm crazy," said he to himself ; 
" and if I should die while I am carrying out my plan, 
I'll leave Qie task of defending my sanity to people 
who are able to make a good fight for me." And be- 
fore he went to bed he had his will signed and witnessed. 

The next day he packed a trunk and left for tlie neigh- 
boring city. His apartments were to be kept iu readi- 
ness for his return at any time. If you bad seen him 
walking over to the railroad d4p6t, you would have 
taken bim for a man of forty-five. 

When he arrived at his destination, Mr. Tolman es- 
tablished himself temporarily at & hotel, and spent the 
next three or four days in walking about the city look- 
ing for what he wanted. What he wanted was raUier 
diflJcnlt to define, but the way in which he put the mat- 
ter to himself was something like this : 

" I'd like to find a snug little place where I can live 
and carry on some business which I can attend to my- 
self, and which will bring me into contact with people 
of all sorts — people who will interest me. It must be 
a small business, because I don't want to have to work 
very hard, and it most be snug and comfortable, be- 
cause I want to enjoy it. I would like a shop of some 
sort, because that brings a man face to &Ge wltJi his 
fellow-creatures. ' ' 

The city in which he was walking about was one of 
the best places in the country in which to find the place 
of business he desired. It was full of independent 
little shops. But Mr. Tolman could not readily find 
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one wUch resembled his ideal. A small dry-goods ce- 
tablishinent seemed to presappose a female proprietor. 
A grocery store would give him many intereatiiig cos- 
tomers ; but he did not know much about groceries, 
and the bnsitiess did not appear to him to possess any 
(esthetic featares. He was much pleased by a small 
shop belonging to a taxidermist. It was exceedingly 
cosey, and the business was probably not so great as to 
overwork aoy one. He might send the birds and beaete 
which were brought to be stuffed to some practical 
operator, and have him pat them in proper condition 
for tbe customers. He might — But no ; it would be 
very unsatisfactory to engage in a business of which he 
knew absolutely nothing. A tasidennist ought not to 
blush with ignorance when asked some simple question 
about a little dead bird or a defnoct fish. And so he 
tore himself from tiie window of this fascinating place, 
where, he fancied, had his education been differently 
mani^ed, he could in time have shown the world the 
spectacle of a cheerful and unblighted Mr. Venus. 

The shop which at last appeared to suit bim best 
was one which he had passed and looked at several 
times before it struck him favorably. It was in a small 
brick house m a side street, but not far from one of the 
main business avenues of tiie city. The shop seemed 
devoted to articles of stationery and small notions of 
various kinds not easy to be classified. He had stopped 
to look at three penknives fastened to a card, which 
was propped up in the little show-window, supported 
on one side by a chess-board with " History of Asia " in 
gilt letters on the back, and on the other by a small 
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riolin labelled " 1 dolliir ; " and as he gazed pasttbeso 
articles into the ioterior of the shop, which vas now 
lighted up, it gradnally dawned upon hjro that it was 
something like hie ideal of an attractive and interest- 
ing bustnesa place. At any rate he would go in and 
look at it. He did not care for a violin, even at the low 
price marked on the one in the window, but a new 
pocket-knife might be naefiil ; so he walked in and 
asked to look at pocket-knives. 

The shop was in chai^ of a very pleasant old lady 
of about sixty, who sat sewing behind the little count- 
er. While she went to the window, and very care- 
fully reached over the articles displayed therein to get 
the card of penknives, Mr. Tolaan looked about him. 
The shop was quite small, bat there seemed to be a 
good deal in it. There were shelves behird the count- 
er, and there were shelves on the opposite watl, and 
they all seemed jretl filled with something or other. 
In the comer near the old lady's chair was a little coal 
stove with a bright fire in it, and at the back of the 
shop, at tbe top of two steps, was a glass door partly 
open, through which be saw a small room, with a red 
carpet tm tbe floor, and a little table apparently set 
for a meal. 

Mr. Tolman looked at the knives when the old lady 
showed them to him, and after a good deal of consid- 
eration he selected one which he thought would be a 
good knife to give to a boy. Then he looked over some 
things in the way of paper-cutters, whist-markers, and 
such small matters, which were in a glass case on the 
counter; and while he looked at them be talked to 
the old lady. 
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She VM a friendly, sociable body, and very glad to 
have any one to talk to, and so it was not at all dif- 
flcnlt for Hr. ToUnan, by some general remarks, to 
draw from her a great many points about herself and 
her shop. She was a widow, with a bod who, from 
her remarks, mnst have been forty years old. He was 
connected with a mercantile eBtablishmeot, and they 
had lived here for a long tjuie. While her son was a 
Baleeman, and came home every evening, this was very 
pleasant ; but after he became a commercial traveller, 
and was away from tlie city for months at a time, she 
did not like it at all. It was very lonely for her. 

Mr. Tolman's heart rose within him, bat he did not 
iDtermpt her. 

" If I oonld do it," said she, *' I would give up this 
place, and go and live with my sister in the country. 
It would be better for both of as, and Henry could 
come there Just as well as here when he gets back from 
his trips." 

" Why don't you sell out ? " asked Mr. Tolman, a 
Kttle fearfully, for he began to think that all this waa 
too easy sailing to be entirely safe. 

" That would not be easy," said she, with a smUe. 
" It might be a long time before we could find any one 
who would want to take the place. We have a fair 
trade in the store, but it isn't what it used to be when 
times were better; and the library is falling off too. 
Most of the books are getting pretty old, and it don't 
pay to spend much money for new ones now." 

" The library ! " said Mr. Tolman. " Have you a 
library ? " 
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" Oh, yes," replied the old lady. " I've had a circn- 
Istiiig library here for nearly fifteen years. There it is 
on those two upper shelvee behind yoa." 

Mr. Tolman turned, and beheld two long rows of 
books, in brown paper covers, with a short step-ladder 
standii^ near the dooi of the inner room, by which 
these shelves might be reached. This pleased him 
greatiy. He bad had no idea that there was a library 
here. 

" I declare ! " said he. " It must be vei; pleasant 
to manage a circulating library — a small one like this, 
I mean. I shoaldn't mind goit^; into a business of the 
kind myself." 

The old lady looked up, surprised. Did he wish to 
go into business 7 She had not supposed tbat, Just 
from looking at him. 

Mr. Tolman explained his views to her. He did not 
tell what he had been doing m the way of business, or 
what Mr. Canterfield was doing for him now. He 
merely stated his present wishes, and acknowledged to 
her that it was the attractiveness of her establisbment 
that bad led him to come in. 

"Then you do not want the penknife ?" she said, 
quickly. 

" Ob, yes, I do," said he ; " and I really believe, if 
we can come to terms, that I would like the two other 
knives, together with the rest of your stock in trade." 

The old lady laughed a little nervously. She hoped 
very much indeed that they could come to terms. She 
brought a chair from the back room, and Mr. Tolman 
sat down with her by the stove to talk it over. Few 
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cOBtomers came in to interrnpt them, and the; talked 
the matter over very thoroughly. They both cane to 
tlie coQclusioD that there would be no difficulty about 
terns, nor about Mr. Tolman'a ability to cany on the 
buBmess after a very little instmction from the present 
proprietress. When Mr. Tolmau left, it was with the 
understanding that he was to call again in a couple of 
days, when the son Henry would be at hone, and mut- 
ters could be definit«ly arranged. 

When the three met, the bargain was soon struck. 
Ab each party was so desirous of making it, few diffl- 
onltieB were interposed. The old lady, indeed, was in 
faTor of some delay in the transfer of the establish- 
ment, as she would like to clean and dust every shelf 
and corner and every article in the place ; bat Mr. Tol- 
man was in a hurry to take posaesaion ; and as the son 
Henry would have to start off on another trip in a 
Bbort time, he wanted to see his mother moved and set- 
tled before be left. There was not much to move but 
trunks and bandboxes, and some antiquated piec«8 of 
fbmiture of special value to the old lady, for Mr. Tol- 
man insisted on buying every thing in the house, just 
as it stood. The whole tiling did not cost him, he said 
to himaelf, as much as some of his acquaintances 
would pay for a horse. The methodical son Henry 
took an account of stock, and Mr. Tolman took sev- 
eral lessons from the old lady, in which she explained 
to him how to find out the selling prices of the various 
articles from the marks on the little tags attached to 
then ; and she particularly instructed bin in the' man- 
agement of the circulating library. She infomed him 
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of tlie character of the books, and, as far aa possible, 
of the character of the regular patrons. She told him 
whom he might trust to take out a book without pay* 
ing for the one brought in, if they didn't happen to 
have the change with tJiem, and sbe indicated with little 
croaaes opposite their names those persons who should 
be required to pay cash down for what they had had, 
before receiving further benefits. 

It was astonishing to see what interest Mr. Tolman 
took in all this. He was really anxious to meet some 
of the people about whom the old lady discoursed. He 
tried, too, to remember a few of the many things she 
told him of her methods of buying and selling, and the 
general management of her shop ; and he probably did 
not forget more than three-fourths of what she told 
bim. 

Finally, every thing was settied to the satisfaction of 
be two male parties to the bargain — although the old 
lady thought of a hundred things she would yet like to 
do — and one flue fW>sty afternoon a car-load of furni- 
ture and bi^gage left the door, the old lady and her 
son took leave of the old place, and Mr. Tolman was 
left sitting behind the little counter, the sole manager 
and proprietor of a circulating library and a stationery 
and notion shop. He laughed when he thought of it, 
but he rubbed bis bands and felt very well satisfied. 

" There is nothing really crazy about it," he said to 
himself. "It there is a thing that I think I would 
like, and I can afford to have it, and there's no harm 
in it, why not have It ? " 

There was nobody there to say any thing against 
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this; so Mr. Tolomn nibbed his hands again before 
the fire, and rose to walk up and down bis shop, and 
wonder who would be his first customer. 

In the cotme of twenty minutes a little boy opened 
the door and came in. Mr. Tolmau hastened behind 
the counter to receive his commands. The little boy 
wanted two sheets of note-paper and an envelope. 

"Any particular kind?" asked Mr. Totman. 

The boy didn't know of any particolar variety being 
desired. He thou^t the same kind she always got 
would do ; and he looked very bard at Mr. Tolman, 
evidently wondering at the chimge in the shop-keeper, 
but asking no questions. 

*' You are a r^;ular customer, I suppose," said Mr. 
Tolman, opening several boxes of paper which he bad 
taken down from the shelves. " I have Just begun 
business here, and don't know what kind of paper you 
have been in the habit of buying. But I suppose this 
will do ; " and he took out a couple of sheets of the 
best, with an envelope to matoh. These he carefully 
tJed up in a piece of thin brown paper, and gave to the 
boy, who handed him three cents. Mr. Tolman took 
them, smiled, and then having made a rapid calcula- 
tion, he called to tlie boy, who was Just opening the 
door, aod gave him back one cent. 

" You have paid me too much," he said. 

The boy took the cent, looked at Mr. Tolman, and 
then got out of the store as quickly as he could. 

"Such profits as that are enormous," said Mr. Tol 
man; " but I suppose the small sales balance them." 
This Mr. Tolman subteqnently found to be the case. 
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One or two other customers came in in the course of 
the afternoon, and about dark tbe people who took ont 
books began to arrive. These kept Mr. Tolman very 
bus;. He not only had to do a good deal of entering 
and cancelllQg, but be bad to answer a great many 
questions about the change in proprietorship, and tbe 
probability of his getting in some new books, with 
suggestione as to the quantity and character of these, 
mingled witb a few dissatiafled remarks in r^^aid to 
the volumes already on hand. 

Every one seemed sorry that the old lady had gone 
away ; but Mr. Tolman was so pleasant and anxious to 
please, and took such an interest in their selection of 
books, that only one of the subscribers appeared to 
take the change veiy much to heart. This was a 
yoong man who was forty-three cents in arreaiB. He 
was a long time selecting a book, and when at last he 
brongbt it to Mr. Tohnan to be entered, he told bim 
in a low Toice that he hoped there would be no objec- 
tion to letting his account run on for a little while 
longer. On the first of Hie month he would settle it, 
and then he hoped to be able to pay cash whenever he 
brought in a book. 

Mr. Tolman looked for his nune on the <dd lady's 
list, and finding no cross agiunst it, told him that it 
was all r^ht, and that the first of the month would do 
very well. The young man went away perfectly sat- 
isfled with tbe new librarian. Thus did Mr. Tolman 
begin to buOd up bis popularity. As the evening grew 
on be found hiniBelf becoming very hungry ; but he did 
not like to shut up the shop, for every now and tlien 
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some one dropped in, eometimes to ask wh&t time It 
waa, and sometimes to make a little purcfaase, wfaile 
there were still some library patrons coming in at 
intervals. 

However, taking conrage during a short rest from 
cuetomers, he put up the shutters, locked the door, 
and harried off to a hotel, where he partook of a meal 
such as few keepers of little shops ever think of in- 
dulging in. 

Ilie next morning Mr. Tolman got his own break- 
fast. This was delightful. He had seen bow cosily 
the old lady had spread her table iu the little back 
room, where there was a stove suitable for any cook- 
ing be might wish to indulge in, and be longed for 
such a cosey meal. There were plenty of stock pro- 
^ions in the house, which be had purchased with the 
rest of the goods ; and be went out and bought him- 
self a fresh loaf of bread. Then he broiled a piece of 
ham, made some good strong tea, boiled some eg^, 
and had a breakfast on the little round table, which, 
though plain enough, be enjoyed more than any break- 
fast at bis club which be could remember. He bad 
opened the shop, and eat facing the glass door, hop- 
ing, almost, that there would be some intermption to 
his meal. It would seem so mnch more proper in that 
sort of business if he had to get up and go attend to 
a customer. 

Before evening of that day Mr. Tolman became con- 
vinced that he would soon be obliged to employ a boy 
or some one to attend to the cstablishmeDt during his 
absence. After breakfast, a woman recommended by 
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the old lady came to m&ke hie bed and clean up gener- 
ally, but when she had gone he wae left alone with hia 
shop. He determined not to allow this responaibUit; 
to injure his health, and ao at one o'clock boldly locked 
the shop door and went out to hie lunch. He hoped 
that no one wonld call during hie absence, but when 
he returned he found a little girl with a pitcher stand- 
ing at the door. She came to borrow half a pint of 
milk. 

' ' Milk ! ' ' exclaimed Mr. Tolman, in surprise. 
" Why, n^y child, I have no milk. I don't even use 
it in my tea." 

The little girl looked very much disappointed. "Is 
Mrs. Walker gone away for good? " said she. 

"Yes," replied Mr. Tolman. " Bnt I would be 
Just as willing to lend you the milk as she would be, if 
I had any. Is tiiere any place near here where you 
can buy milk?" 

" Oh, yes," said Hie ^1 ; " you can get it round in 
the market-faonse." 

" How mnoh wonld half a pint cost? " he asked. 

" Three cents," replied the girl. 

"Well, tlien," said Mr. Tolman, "here are three 
cents. Yon can go and buy the milk for me, and then 
yon can borrow it. Will that suit?" 

The girl thought it would suit very well, and away 
she went. 

Even this little incident pleased Mr. Ttdman. It 
was so Tei7 novel. When he came back from bis 
dinner in the evening, he found two circulating library 
subecribers stamping their f««t on the door-step, and 
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he afterward beard that several others had called ah J 
gone away. It would certainly injure the library if L« 
sospeoded business at meal-times. He could eaaCy 
baTC bis choice of a hundred boys if he choee to advei^ 
tiae for one, but he shrank troin having a youngster in 
the place. It would interfere greatly with Ms cosiness 
and his experiences. He might possibly find a boy 
who went to school, and who would be willing to come 
at noon and in the evening if he were paid enough. 
But it would have to be a very steady and responsible 
boy. He would think it over before taking any steps. 

He thought it over for a day or two, but he did not 
spend his wbole time in doing so. When he had no 
cuatomera, he sauntered about in the little parlor over 
the shop, with its odd old furniture, its quaint printa 
on the walls, and its absurd ornaments on the mantel- 
piece. The other little rooms seemed almost as funny 
to him, and he was sorry when the bell on the shop 
door called him down from their contemplation. It 
was pleasant to him to think that he owned all these 
odd tilings. The ownership of the varied goods in the 
shop also gave him an agreeable feeling, which none 
of his other possessions had ever afforded him. It 
was all so odd and novel. 

He liked much to look over the books in the librai^'. 
Hany of them were old novels, the names of which 
were familiar enough to him, but which he had never 
read. He determined to read some of them as soon as 
he felt fixed and settled. 

In looking over the book in which the names and 
accounts of the subscribers were entered, he araHsed 
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himself by wondering what sort of persons they were 
who had out certain books. Who, for instance, wanted 
to read " The Book of Cats ; " and who could possibly 
care for "The Mysteries of UdoIphoP" But the 
unknown person in regard to whom Mr. Tolman felt 
the greatest curiosity was the subscriber who now had 
in his pcnsession a volume entitled " Donnstock's 
Logarithms of the Diapason." 

"How on earth," exclaimed Mr. Tolman, "<Ud 
such a book get into tliis library ; and where on earth 
did the person spring from who would want to take it 
oat? And not only want to take it," he contdnued, 
as he examined the entry regarding the volume, *' but 
come and have it renewed one, two, three, four — nine 
times ! He has had that book for eighteen weeks ! " 

Without exactly making up his mind to do so, Mr. 
Tolman deferred taking steps toward getting an assists 
ant ontil P. Glaacow, the person in question, should 
make an appearance, and it was nearly time for the 
book to be brought in again. 

" If I get a boy now," thought Mr. Tolman, " Glas- 
cow will be sure to come and bring the book while I 
am out." 

In almost exactly two weeks from the date of the 
last renewal of the book, P. Glascow came in. It 
was the middle of the afternoon, and Mr. Tolman was 
alone. This investigator of mudcal philosophy was 
a quiet young man of .about thirty, wearing a light 
brown cloak, and carrying under one arm a large book. 

P. Glascow was surprised when he heard of the 
change in the proprietorship of the librai;. Still he 
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h<^)ed tlist there wonld be no objection to fais renewing 
the book whidi he had with him, and whidi he had 
taken out some time ago. 

"Oh, no," aaid Mr. Tolman, "none in the world. 
In fact, I don't suppose there are anj other subecribers 
who would want it. I have had the curioeitj to look 
to see if it had ever been taken out before, and I find 
it has not." 

The young man smiled quietly. "No," atud be, 
" I suppose not. It is not every one who would care 
to study the higher mathematicB of music, especially 
when treated as Dormstock treats the subject." 

" He seems to go into it pretty deeply," remarked 
Ur. Tolmui, who h&d taken up the book. " At least 
I should think so, Judging from all these calculations, 
and problems, and squares, and cubes." 

"Indeed he does," said Glascow; "and although 
I have had the book some months, and have more 
reading time at my disposal than most persons, I have 
only reached the fifty-siztb pt^e, and doubt if I shall 
not have to review some of that before I can feel that 
I thoroughly understand it." 

"And there are three hundred and forty pages in 
all," 0^d Mr. Tolman, compassionately. 

*'Te8," replied the other; "but I am quite sure 
that the matter will grow easier as I proceed. I hare 
found that out from what I have already done." 

"Ton say you have a good deal of leisure?" re- 
marked Mr. Tolman. "Is the musical business dull 
mt present?" 

''Oh, I'm not in the musical buBiness," said Glas- 
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cow. "I bave a great love for oaiisic, and wish to 
thoronghly understand it ; bnt my business is quite 
different. I am a night draggist, and that is the rea- 
BOQ I have bo much leisure for reading." 

" A night druggist? " repeated Mr. Tolman, inquir- 
ingly. 

" Yes, sir," said the other. " I am in a lai^e down- 
town drug-store, which is kept open all night, and I go 
on duty after the day-clerks leave." 

'* And does that give you more leiBore? " asked Mr. 
Tolman. 

" It seems to," answered Glascow. " I sleep until 
about noon, and then I have the rest of the day, until 
seven o'clock, to myself. I think that people who 
work at night can make a more satisfactory use of 
their own time than those who work in the daytime. 
In the summer I can take a trip on the river, or go 
somewhere out of town, every day, if I Uke." 

*' Daylight is more available for many things, that is 
tnie,"'siud Mr. Tolman. "But is it not dreadfully 
lonely sittiog in a drug-store all Digbt? There can't 
be many people to come to buy medicine at night. I 
thought there was generally a night-beH to drug-stores, 
by which a clerk conld be awakened if any body 
wanted any thii%." 

" It's not very lonely in our store at night," said 
Glascow. " In fact, it's often more lively then than in 
the daytime. Yoo see, we are right down among the 
newspaper pfQces, and there's always somebody com- 
ing in for soda-water, or cigars, or something or other. 
The store is a bright warm place for the night editors 
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and reporters to meet tf^etiier and talk and drink hot 
soda, and there's always a knot of 'em around the 
stove aboat the time the papers begin to go to press. 
And they're a lively set, I can tell you, sir. I've 
heard some of the best stories I ever heard in my life 
told in our place after three o'clock in the morning." 

"A strange life!" said Mr. Tolman. "Do yon 
know, I never thought that people amnsed themselves 
in that way. And night after night, I suppose." 

" Tes, sir, night after night, Sundays and all." 

The night dm^ist now took np bis book. 

" Going home to read? " asked Mr. Tolman. 

"Well, no," said the other; "it's ratlier cold this 
afternoon to read. I think I'll take a brisk walk." 

"Can't you leave your book until you return?" 
asked Mr. Tolman ; " that is, if you will come back 
this way. It's an awkward book to carry about." 

" Thank you, I will," said Glascow. " I shall come 
back this way." 

When he bad gone, Mr. Tolman took up the book, 
and began to look over it more carefully than he had 
done before. Bat his examination did not last long. 

*' How anybody of oommon-senee can take any In- 
terest in this stotf is beyond my comprehension," said 
Mr. Tolman, as he closed tiie book and put it on a 
little shelf behind the counter. 

When Glascow came back, Mr. Tolman asked him 
to stay and warm himself ; and then, after they had 
talked for a short tmie, Mr. Tolman began to feel hun- 
gry. He had his winter appetite, and had lunched 
early. So said he to the night dru^st, who had 
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opeoed his"Dorm8toGk," "How would you like to sit 
here and read a while, while I go and get my dinner? 
I will light the gas, and you can be very comfortable 
here, if you are not in a hurry." 

P. Glaacow was in no hurry at all, and wae very 
glad to have some quiet reading by a wann fire ; and 
so Mr. Tolmau left him, feeling perfectly confident 
that a man who had been allowed by the old lady to 
renew a book nine times must be perfectly tmstworthy. 

When Mr. Tolman returned, the two had some fur- 
ther conversation in the comer by the little stove. 

" It must be rather annoying," said the night drug- 
gist, " not to be able to go out to your meals without 
shutting up your shop. If you like," said he, rather 
hesitatingly, "I will stop in about this time in the 
afternoon, and stay here while yon go to dinner. I'll 
be glad to do this until you get an assistant. I can 
easily attend to most people who come in, and others 
can wait." 

Mr. Tolman jumped at this proposition. It was 
exactly what he wanted. 

So P. Glascow came every afternoon and read 
** Dormstock " while Mr. Tolman went to dinner ; aad 
before long he came at lunch-time also. It was Just 
as convenient as not, he said. He had finished his 
breakfast, and would like to read awhile. Mr. Tolman 
fancied that the night druggist's lodgings were, per- 
haps, not very well wanned, which idea expluned the 
desire to walk rather than read on a cold afternoon. 
Glascow's name was entered on the free list, and he 
always took away the " Dormstock " at night, becaus« 
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he might have a chance of looking into it at the store, 
when custom began to grow slack in the latter part of 
the earl; morning. 

One afternoon there came into the shop a ;oung 
lady, who bronght back two books which she haid had 
for more than a month. She made do ezcoses for 
keeping the books longer than the prescribed time, but 
simply handed them in and paid her fine. Mr. Tol- 
man did not like to take this monej, for it was the first 
of the kind he had received ; but the young lady looked 
as if she was well able to afford the luxury of keeping 
books over their time, and business was business. So 
he gravely gave her her change. Then she said she 
would like to take out " Dormstock's Logarithms of 
the Diapason." 

Mr. Tolman stared at her. She was a br^ht, huid- 
8ome young lady, and looked as if she had very good 
sense. He could not understand it. But he told her 
the book was out. 

"Out!" she said. "Why, it's always out. It 
seems strange to me that there should be such a de- 
mand for that book. I have been tiying to get it for 
ever so long." 

" It 18 strange," said Mr. Tolmao ; " but it is cer- 
tainly in demand. Did Mrs. Walker ever make yon 
any promises about it? " 

"No," said she; "but I thought my turn would 
come around some time. And I particularly want Qie 
book Just now." 

Mr. Tolman felt somewhat troubled. He knew that 
the night druggist ought not to monopolize the volume, 
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tnd yet he did oot wish to disoblige one who was eo 
useful to him, and who took such an earnest interest in 
the book. And he could not temporize with the young 
lady, and say that he thought the bo(^ would soon be 
in. He knew it would not. There were three hun- 
dred and forty p^^ of it. So he merely remained 
that he was sorry. 

" So am I," said the young lady, " very Bony. It 
so happens that just now I have a peculiar opportunity 
for studying that book, which may not occur again." 

There was something in Mr. Tobnan's sympathetic 
face which seemed to invite her confidence, and she 
continued. 

" I am a teacher," she said, " and on acoonnt of 
certain circumstances I bare a holiday for a month, 
which I intended to give up almost entirely to the 
study of music, and I particularly wanted "Dorm* 
stock." Do you think there is any chance of its early 
return, and will you reserre it for mo? " 

" Reserve it I " said Mr. Tolman. " Most certainly 
I will." And then he reflected a second or two. " If 
you will come here the day after to-morrow, I will b* 
able to tell you something definite." 

She said she would come. 

Mr. Tolman was out a long time at lunch-time the 
next day. He went to all the leading book-stores to 
see if he could buy a oopy of Donnatock's gTea.t work. 
But he was unsuccessful. The booksellers told him 
that there was no probability that he conld get a copy 
in the country, unleu, indeed, be foaud it in the stock 
of some second-hand dealer. There was no demana 
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ftt all tar it, and that if he even aent for it to England, 
where it was pu1)liahed, it was not likely be could get 
it, for it had been long out of print. lie next da; he 
went to several second-haod stores, bat oo " Donn- 
etock " could he find. 

When he came back he spoke to Glaaoow on the 
subject. He was sorry to do so, but thought that 
simple justice compelled faim to mention the matter. 
The night druggist was thrown into a perturbed state 
of mind by the infcHrmation that some one wanted bis 
beloved book. 

"A woman!" he exclaimed. "Why, she would 
not understand two pages out of the whole of it. It is 
too bad. I didn't suppose any one would want tUfi 
book." 

" Do not disturb yourself too much," said Ur. Tot- 
maa. " I am not sure that you ought to give it ap." 

" I am very glad to hear you say so," said Glascow. 
*' I have no doubt it is only a passing fancy with her. 
I dare say she would really rather have a good new 
novel;" and then, having heard that the lady was 
expected that afternoon, he went out to walk, with the 
*' Dormstock " under hi» arm. 

When the young lady arrived, an hour or ao later, 
she was not at all satisfied to take out a new novel, 
and was very sorry indeed not to find the " Lc^rithms 
of the Diapason " waiting for her. Mr. Tolman told 
her that he had tried to buy another copy of the work, 
and for this she expressed herself gratefully. He also 
found himself compelled to say that the book was in 
the poaeeasion of a gentleman who had had it for sfima 
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time — all the time it had been out, in fact — and bad 
not yet finished it. 

At this the yoang lady seemed somewhat nettled. 

"Is it not against the rules for any person to keep 
one book out so long? " she asked. 

" No," said Mr. Tolman. " I have looked into that. 
Onr rules are very simple, and merely aay that a book 
may be renewed by the payment of a certain snm." 

"Then I am never bo have it?" remarked the young 
lady. 

"Oh, I wouldn't deapiur about it," said Mr. Tol- 
man. " He has not had time to reflect upon the mat- 
ter. He is s reasonable young man, and I believe that 
he will be willing to give up hts study of the txxA for 
a time and let yoa take it." 

"No," said she, "I don't wish that. If be is 
studying, as you say he is, day and night, I do not 
wish to interrupt Mm. I should want the book at 
least a month, and that, I suppose, would upset his 
course of study entirely. But I do not think any one 
should begin in a ciroulating library to study a book 
that will take him a year to finish ; for, from what yon 
say, it will take this genUeman st least that thne to 
finish Dormstock's book." And so she went her way. 

When P. Glascow heard all this in the evening, he 
was very grave. He had evidently been reflecting. 

" It is not fur," said he. "I ought not to keep the 
book so long. I now give it up for a while. Tou may 
let her have it when she comes." And he put the 
" Dormstock " on the counter, and went and sat down 
by the stove. 
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Ur. Tolman was grieved. He knew the night drag- 
gist had done right, bnt stilt he was sorry for him. 
"What will you do?" he asked. "Will you stop 
yonr studies?" 

" Oh, DO," eaid Glascow, gazing solemnly into the 
stove. " I will take up some otiier books on the dia- 
pason which I have, and will so keep my ideas &esh 
on the subject until this lady is done with the book. 
I do not really believe she will study it very long." 
And then be added : " If it Is all tlie same to you, I 
will come around here and read, as I have been doing, 
until you shall get a regular assistant." 

Mr. Tohnan would be delighted to have him come, 
he said. He had entirely given up the idea of getting 
an assistant ; but this he did not say. 

It was some time before the lady came back, and 
Mr. Tolman was afraid she was not coming at all. 
Bnt she did come, and asked for Mrs. Bnmey's "Eve- 
lina." She smiled when she named tbe book, and said 
that she believed she would have to take a novel after 
all, and she had always wanted to read that one. 

" I wouldn't take a novel if I were you," said Mr. 
Tolman ; and he triomphantly took down the " Dorm- 
stock " and laid it before her. 

She was evidently much pleased, bnt when be told 
her of Mr. Glascow's gentlemanly conduct in the mat- 
ter, her countenance instantly changed. 

" Not at all," said she, laying down the book ; " J 
will not break up his study. I will take the ' Evelina,' 
if you please." 

And as no persuasion from Mr. Tolman had any 
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effect upon her, she went away with Jlre. Buiney's 
novel in her muff. 

" Now, then," said Mr. Tolman to Glascow, in the 
evening, " you may as well take the book aloDg witli 
you. She won't have it." 

But Glaacow would do nothing of the kind. " No," 
he remarked, as he sat looking into the etove ; " when 
I sud I would let her have it, 1 meant it. She'll take 
it when she sees that it contiunee to remain in the 
library." 

Glascow was mistaken : she did not take it, having 
the idea that he would soon conclude that it would be 
wiser for him to read it than to let it stand idly on the 
ahelf. 

" It would serve them both right," said Mr. Tolman 
to himself, "if somebody else would come and take 
it." But there was no one else among his subBcribera 
who would even think of such a thing. 

One day, however, the young lady came in and 
asked to look at the book. " Don't think that I am 
going to take it out," she said, noticing Mr. Tolman'a 
took of pleasure as be handed her the volume. "I 
only wish to see what he says oo a certain subject 
which I am studying now ; ' ' and so she sat down by 
the stove, on the chair which Mr. Tolman placed for 
her, and opened " Dormatoek." 

She sat earnestly poring over the book for half an 
hour or more, and then she looked up and said, "I 
really cuinot make out what this part means. Excuse 
my troubling you, but I would be very glad if you 
would explain the latter part of this passage." 
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"Me!" ezclaiined Mr. Tolman; "why, my good 
madam — mias, I mean — I couldn't explain It toyoa 
tf it were to save my life. But what page is it?" siud 
be, looking at hie watch. 

" Page twenty-four," answered the yoong lady. 

"Oh, well, then," said be, " if you can wait ten or 
fifteen minutes, the gentleman who hag bad the book 
will be here, and I think he can explain any thing in 
the first part of the work." 

The young lady seemed to hesitate whether to wait 
or not ; bnt as she had a certain curioaity to aee what 
sort of a person he was who had been so absorbed in 
the book, she concluded to sit a little longer and look 
into some other parts of the book. 

The night dru^iat soon came in ; and when Mr. 
Tolman introduced him to the lady, he readQy agreed 
to explain the passage to her if he could. So Mr. Tol- 
man got him a ch^r from the inner room, and be also 
sat down by tiie stove. 

The explanatitm was difBcnlt. but it was achieved at 
last; and then the young lady broached the sutiject 
of leaving the book unused. This wae discussed for 
some time, but came to nothing, although Mr. Tolman 
put down his afternoon paper and Joined in the ail- 
ment, nrging, among other points, that as the matter 
now stood he was deprived by the dead-lock of all 
income from the book. But even this strong argu- 
ment proved of no avail. 

'< Then I'll tell yon what I wish you would do," said 
Mr. Tolman, as the young lady rose to go; "come 
here wid look at the book whenever you wish to do sc- 
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I'd Ube to make this more of a reading-room anyway. 
It would give me more company." 

After this the young lady looked into " Dormstock " 
when she came in ; and as her holidaya had been ex- 
tended by the contlnned absence of the family in which 
she taught, she had plraity of time for atady, and came 
quite frequently. She often met with Glaacow in the 
shop ; and on such occasions they generally consulted 
" Dormstock," and sometimes had quite lengthy talks 
on musical matters. One afternoon they came in 
t^^ether, having met on their way to the library, and 
entered into a conversation on diapasonic logarithmB, 
which oontinned during the lady's stay in the shop. 

'* The proper thing," thought Mr. Tolman, " would 
be for lliese two people to get married. Then they 
could take Hut book and study it to their hearts' con- 
tent. And tiiey would cert^nly suit each other, for 
they are botti greatly attached to musical mathematics 
and philosophy, and neither of them either plays or 
sings, as they Iiave told me. It would be an admiraUe 
match." 

Mr. Tolman thought over this matter a good deal, 
and at last determined to mention it to Glascow. When 
be did so, tlie young man colored, and expressed the 
opinion that it would be of no use to think of such a 
thing. But it was evident from his manner and sabee- 
qaent discourse Oiat he had thought of it. 

Mr. Tolman gradually became qoite anxious on the 
subject, espedally as the night dm^ist did not seem 
inclined to take any st^» in the matter. The weatliet 
was now begimiing to be warmer, and Mr. Tidman 
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reflected that the little boase and the little shop were 
probably much more ooaey and comfortable ia winter 
than in sonuner. There were higher bnildingB all ab<»it 
the house, and even now he began to feel that the cir- 
culation of air would be quite aa agreeable aa the circu- 
lation of bo(dcs. He thought a good deal about his 
airy rooms in the neighboring city. 

"Mr. Glascow," said be, one afternoon, "I have 
made up my mind to shortly sell out this bosiness." 

"What!" exclaimed the other. "Do you mean 
you will gire it np aod go away — leave the placeolto- 



"Tes," replied Mr. Tolman, " I shall give up the 
place entirely, and leave the city." 

The night druggist was shocked. He had spent 
many happy honre in that shop, and bis hours there 
were now becoming plessantfir than ever. If Mr. Tol- 
man went away, all tbie most end. Nothing of the 
kind could be expected of any new proprietor. 

" And considering thk," continued Mr. Tolman, " I 
think it would be well for you to bring jrour love mat* 
ters to a conclusion while I am here to help yon." 

" My love matters ! " exclaimed Mr. Glascow, with 
afiosb. 

" Tea, certainly," sidd Mr, Tolman. " 1 have eyes, 
and I know all about it. Now let me tell you what I 
think. When a thing ia to be done, it ought to be done 
the first time there Is a good chance. That's the way 
I do business. Now you might as well come around 
here to-morrow afternoon, prepared to propose to Miss 
fidwarda. She b due to-morrow, for she has been two 
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dajg awsy. If she doa't come, we'll postpone the 
matter tmOl the next day. But you shonld be ready 
to-morrow. I don't believe you can see her much when 
you don't meet her here ; for that family is expected 
back very soon, and from what I infer from her ac- 
count of her employerB, you won't care to visit her at 
their hoose." 

The night druggist wanted to think aboat it. 

"There is nothing to think," said Mr. Tolman. 
"We know all about the lady." (He spoke truly, 
for he had informed himself about both parties to the 
affair.) "Take my advice, and be here to-morrow 
afternoon — and come rather early." 

The next morning Mr. Tolman went up to his parlor 
on the second floor, and brought down two blue stuffed 
chairs, the best he had, and put them in the little room 
back of the shop. He also brought down one or two 
knickoacks and put them on the mantel-piece, and he 
dusted and brightened up the room as well as he could. 
He even covered the table with a red cloth from the 
parlor. 

When the young lady arrived, he invited her to walk 
into the back room to look over some uew books he 
bad Just got in. If she bad known he proposed to 
give up the business, she would have thought it rather 
strange that he should be buying new books. But she 
knew nothing of his intentions. When she was seated 
at the table whereon the new books were spread, Mr. 
Tolman stepped outside of the shop door to watch for 
Glascow's approach. He soon appeared. 

" Walk right in," sud Mr. Tolman. " She's In tha 
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back room looking over books. I'll wait here, and 
keep out cnBtomers as far ae possible. It's plflssaat, 
aad I want a little fresh air. I'll give 70a twenty 
minutes." 

Glascow was pale, bat he went in without a word ; 
and Mr. Totman, with his hands uuder his coat-tail, 
and his feet rather &r apart, established a blockade on 
the door-step. He stood there for some time looking 
at the people outside, and wondering what the people 
inside were doing. The little girl who had borrowed 
the milk of him, and who had never returned it, was 
about to pass the door ; but seeing him standing there, 
she crossed over to the other side of the street. But 
he did not notice her. He was wondering if it was 
time to go in. A boy came up to the door, and wanted 
to know if he kept Easter-^^. Mr. Tolman was 
happy to say he did dot. Wlieu he had allowed the 
night druggist a very liberal twenty niinnt«s, he went 
in. As be entered the shop door, giving the bell a 
very decided ring as he did so, P. Glascow came down 
the two steps that led from the inner room, fiia face 
showed that it was all right with him. 

A few days after this, Mr. Tolman sold out his stock, , 
good-ffiU, and fixtures, together with the furniture and 
lease of the house. And who should be sell oat to 
but to Mr. Glascow ! This piece of business was one 
of the happiest points in the whole affair. There was 
no reason why the happy couple should not be married 
very soon, and thf young lady was charmed to give up 
her position as teacher and governess in a family, and 
come and take chaise of that delightful little store and 
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that cunning little lionse, wil^ almost every thing in it 
tliat ttie; wanted. 

One thing in the eatablishment Mr. Tolman refused 
to sell. That was Donnstock's great work. He made 
the couple a present of the volume, and between two 
of the earlier pages be placed a bank-note, which in 
value .was very mocb more than that of the ordinal; 
wedding-gift. 

"And what are jrou gtdng to do?" they asked of 
him, when all these things were settled. And then he 
told them how he was going back to his boslneas in 
the nei^boring city, and he told them what H was, 
and how he had come to manage a drcnlating libraiy. 
They did not think him crazy. People who studied 
die h^aritbms of the diapason would not be apt to 
think a man cra^ tor moh a little thing as that. 

When Mr. Tolman returned to the establishment of 
Pnsey & Co.| he found every thing going on vaj Batis- 
factoiHy, 

"You look ten yean yonnger, sir," sidd "Vtr. Can* 
terfield. ** Yon must have had a very pleasant thne. 

I did not think there was enough to interest you In 

for so long a time." 

"Interest me I" exclaimed Mr. Tolmsn. "Why, 
objects of interest crowded on me. I never had a 
more enjoyable holiday En my life." 

When he went home that evening (and be foond 
himself quite willing to go), he tore up the will he bad 
made. He now felt that there wa« no neceari^ fof 
proving his sani^.^ 
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TTIORTY or fifty years ago, when the middle-aged 
J- and old people of the preeent day were children 
or yonng people, the parent occupied a position in the 
family so entirely different from that in which we find 
him to-day, that the subject of hie training was not 
perhaps of sufficient importance to receive attention 
from those engaged in the promotion of education. 
The training of the child by the parent, both as a 
necessary element in the formation of its character and 
M a preparation for ite education in the schools, was 
then considered the only branch of family instruction 
and disciidine to which the thought and the assistanoe 
of workers in social reform should be given. 

Bat now that there has been such a change, espe- 
ciaUy in the United States, in the constitution of the 
family, when the child has taken into its own hands 
that authority which was once the pren^ative of the 
parent, it is time that we should recognize the altered 
condition of things, and give to the children of the 
present day that assistance and counsel in the govern- 
ment and Judicious training of their parents which wai 
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once BO freely offered to the latter when their oflBpring 
held a subordinate position in tiie family and hous»> 
hold. 

Since this radical change in the organization of tlie 
family a great responsibility has fallen upon the child ; 
it finds itself in a position far more difflcalt than that 
previously held by the parent. It has upon its hands 
not a yonng and tender being, with mind unformed 
and diBpositiOQ capable, in ordinary oases, of being 
easily moulded and directed, but two persons with minds 
and dispositions matured, fuid often set and hardened, 
whose currents of thought run in such well-worn chan- 
neU, and whose judgments are so biased and preju- 
diced in favor of this or that line of conduct, that the 
labor and annoyance of their proper training is fre- 
quently evaded, and the parents are remanded to the 
position of providers of necessities, without any effort 
on the part of the child to assist them to adapt them- 
selves to their new condition. 

Not only has the child of the present day the obvious 
difficulties of its position to contend with, but it has 
no traditions to fall back upon for coonset and support. 
The condition of family affairs under consideration did 
not exist to any considerable extent before the middle 
of the present century, and there are no available 
records of the government of the parent by the child. 
Neither can it look to other parts of the world for 
examples of successful filial administration. Nowhere 
but in our own country can this state of things be said 
to prevail. It is neoessaiy, therefore, that those who 
are able to do so should step forward in aid of the 
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diild as they formerly aided the parent, and see to it, 
as far as possible, that the latter receives the truiiiDg 
which will enable him properly to perfonn the duties 
of the Qorel position whit^ he has been called upon to 
fiU. It is an injoatice to millions of oor citizens that 
the literature of the conntry contains nothing on this 
snbject. 

Whetiier it be done properly or improperly, the 
training of which we speak generally b^ins about 
the fifth or sixth year of parentage, although in cases 
where there happens to be bat one trahier it oft«n 
begins much earlier ; but in these first years of filial 
rale the discipline is necessarily irregular and spas- 
modic, and it is not until the fourteenth or fifteenth 
year of his parental life that a man is generally enabled 
to understand what is expected of him by his oSspriog, 
and what line of conduct he must pursue in order to 
meet their views. It is, therefore, to the young people 
who have lived beyond their first decade that tlie great 
work of parent^training really belongs, and it is to 
tbem that we should oS'er our suggestions and advice. 

It should be considered that this revolution in the 
government of the family was not one of force. The 
fatiier and the mother were not hurled fh>m their peti- 
tion and authori^ by the superior power of the child, 
bat these positions have been willingly abdicated by 
the former, and promptly and unhesitatingly accepted 
by the latter. To the child then belongs none of the 
rights of the conqueror. Its subjects have voluntarily 
placed themselves under its rule, and by this act they 
bave acquired a right to consideration and kindly sym' 
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pathy which should aever be forgotten by their youtli- 
ful preceptors and directors. la his present position 
the parent baa not only much to learn, but much to 
unlearn ; and while the child is endearoriug to indicate 
to him the path in which he should walk, it should 
remember that the feet of father or mother are often 
entirely unaccustomed to the peculiar pedestrianism 
now imposed upon them, and that allowance shouM be 
made for the frequent slips, and trips, and even falls, 
which may happen to them. There is but little doubt 
that severity is too frequently used in the education of 
parents. More is expected of them than should be 
expected of any class of people whose duties and obli- 
gations have never been systematically defined and 
codified. The parent who may be most anxious to 
fulfil the wishes of his offspring, and conduct himself 
in such manner as will meet the entire approval of the 
child, must often grope in the dark. It is therefore 
not only necessary to the peace and tranquillity of the 
family that his duties should be defined as clearly as 
possible, but this assistance is due to him as a maik 
of that filial afifection which should not be permitted 
entirely to die out, simply because the parent has voU 
untarily assumed a position of inferiority and subjec- 
tion. It is obvious, then* that it b the duty of the 
child to find out what it really wants, and then to make 
these wants clear and distinct to the parents. How 
many instances there are of fathers and motbers who 
spend hours, days, and even longer periods, in endeav 
oring to discover what it is that will satisfy the crav- 
ings of their child, and give them that position in its 
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esteem which they are bo desirous to hold. This is 
asking too much of the pajent, and there are few whose 
mental vigor will long hold out when they are sabjected, 
not only to the performance of oneroos daties, bat to 
tlie anxiety and vexation consequent upon the diiBcnlt 
task of discovering what those duties are. 

Among the most forcible reasons why the rale of 
the child over the parent should be tempered by kind 
consideration, is the high degree of respect and defer- 
ence now paid to the wants and opinions of children. 
In this regard they have absolutely nothing to complain 
of. The parent lives for the benefit of the child. In 
many cases the prosperity and happiness of the latter 
appears to be the sole reason for the existence of the 
former. How necessary is it, then, that persons ocon- 
pying the position of parents in the prevalent oi^an- 
ization of the family should not be left to exhaust 
themselves in undirected efforts, but that the develop- 
ment of their ability and power to properly perform 
the duties of the father and mother of the new era 
should be made the subject of the earnest thought and 
attention of the child. 

It is difficult for those whose youth elapsed before 
the revolution in the family, and who, therefore, never 
enjoyed opportunities of exercising the facultiea neces- 
sary in the government of parents, to give suitable 
advice and snggestion to those now eng^^ed in this 
great work ; but the following remarks are offered in 
the belief that they will receive due consideration from 
those to whom they are addressed. 

There can be no doubt that it is of prime importanca 
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in t&e training of a parent by the child that the matter 
should be taken in hand as early as possible. He or 
she who begins to feel, in the first years of parental 
life, the restrictions of Qli&l contnd, will be much leas 
difficult to manage as time goes on, than one who has 
not been made aware, until he has been a parent for 
perhaps ten or twelve years, that he is expected to 
shape bis conduct in accordance with the wishes of bis 
ofTspring. In such cases, habits of self -consideration, 
and even those of obtrasive self-assertion, are easily 
acquired by the parent, and are very difficult to break 
up. The child then encounters obstacles and discour- 
agements which would not have existed bad the disci- 
pline been begun when the mind of a parent was in 
a pliant and mouldable condition. Instences have oc- 
curred, when, on account of the intractable nature of 
father or mother, the education intended by the child 
has been entirely abandoned, and the parents allowed 
to take matters into their own hands, and govern the 
family as it used to be done before the new system 
came <nto vc^e. But it will nearly always be found 
to be the c«se, in such instances, that the ideas of the 
parent concsrmng his righte and pren^atives in the 
family have been allowed to grow and take root to an 
extent entirely incompatible with easy removal. 

The neglect of early opportunities of assuming coo- 
trol by tbe child who first enables a married coaple to 
call themselves parents, is not only often detrimental 
to its own chances of holding the domestic reins, but 
it also trammels, to a great extent, tbe action of suc- 
ceeding children. But do youngster, no matter how 
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many brothers and sUterB maj have preceded it, or 
to what extent these ma; have allowed the parents to 
have their own way, need ever despair of assaming 
the control which the others have allowed to elude their 
grasp. It is not at all nnconunon for the yoangest 
child of a large family to be able to step to the front, 
aad show to the others how a parent nay be gnided 
and regulated by the exercise of firm will and deter- 
mined actioo. 

If, as has been asserted, parental trainit^ is b^aa 
early eDongh, the child will find its task an easy one, 
and little advice will be needed by it, but in the case 
of delayed action there is one point which should be 
kept in mind, and that is that sodden and violent 
measures sboold, as far as possible, be avoided. In 
times gone by it used to be the custom of many parents, 
when offended by a child, to administer a box to the 
culprit's ear. An unexpected incident of this kind 
was apt to cause a sudden and tremendous change in 
the mental action of the young person boxed. His 
views of life ; his recollections of the past ; his aspira- 
tions for the future ; his ideas of natere, of art, of the 
pursuit of happiness — were all meq^ and blended 
into one overwhelming sensation. For the moment he 
knew nothing on earth but the fact that he had been 
boxed. From this point the comprehension of his 
own status among created things ; his understanding 
of sorroUDdiog circumstances, and of cosmic entities 
in general, had to begin anew. Whether he continued 
to be the same boy as before, or diverging one way or 
the other, became a better or a worse one, was a result 
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not to be predetermined by any known process. Now 
a is not to be snppoBed th&t any ordinuy child will 
undertake to box the ears of an ordinary parent, for 
the result in enob a case might interfere with the whole 
coarse of training then in progress, but there is a men- 
tal box, quite as sadden in its action, and as astomid- 
ing in its effect upon tbe bosee, as an actual physical 
blow, and it is no uncommon thing for a child to 
administer such a form of correction. But tbe pnwN 
tice is now as dangerous as it used to be, and as un- 
certain o( good result, and it is earnestly uiged upon 
the youth of the age to abolish it altt^ther. it a 
parent cimnot be turned from the error of bis ways by 
any other means than by a shook of this kind, it would 
be better, if the tiling be possible, to give him into the 
charge of some children other than his own, and let 
them see what they can do with him. 

We do not propose to liken a human parent to an 
animal so unintelligent as a horse ; but there are times 
when a child would find it to his advantage, and to tiiat 
of his progenitor, to treat the latter in the same man- 
ner as a sensible and considerate man treats a nervous 
horse. An animal of this kind, when be seeq by the 
roadside an obtrueive object with which be is not ac- 
quainted, is apt to imagine it a direful and ferocious 
creature, such as used to pounce upon his preliistoric 
ancestors ; and to refuse to approach its dangerous 
vicinity. Thereupon the man in charge of the horse, 
if he be a person of the character mentioned above, 
does not whip or spur tlie frightened animal until he 
rushes madly past the terrifying illusion, but quieting 
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him by gentle word and action, leade him up to the ob- 
ject, and shows faim that it is not a savage beast, eager 
for horseflesh, but an empty barrel, and that the fierce 
eye that he believed to be glaring upon him is nothing 
but the handle of a shovel protrnding above the top. 
Then the horse, if there is any good in him, will be 
content to walk by that barrel ; and the next time he 
sees it will be likely to pass it with perhaps bat a hasty 
glance or two to see that its nature has not changed ; 
and, in time, he wiU learn that barrels, and other things 
that be may not have noticed before, are not ravenous, 
and so become a better, because a wiser, horse. We 
know well that there are parents who, plodding along 
as qaietly as any son or daughter conld desire, will sud- 
denly stop short at the sight of something thoroughly 
understood, and not at all disapproved of by his off- 
spring, but which to him appears as objectionatile and 
dangerous as the empty barrel to the high-strung horse. 
Now let not the youngster apply the mental lash, and 
urge that startled and reluctant parent forward. Bet- 
ter far if it take him figuratively by the bridle, and 
make him understand that that which appeared to him 
a vision of mental or physical ruin to a young person, 
or a frightful obstacle in the way of rational progress, 
is nothing but a pleasant form of intellectual recrea- 
tion, which all persons ought to like very much, or to 
which, at least, they should have no objections. How 
many such phantasms will arise before a parent, and 
how necessary is it for a child, if it wish to cany on 
without disturbance its work of training, to get that 
parent into the habit of tliiokiug that these things ara 
really nothing but phantasms ! 
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When it becomes necesaar; to pDnish a parent, no 
ehild should forget the importance of temperii^ sever- 
Ity with toerey. The methods in use in the by-gone 
times when the present condition of things was re- 
versed, were generally of a physical nature, snch as 
castigatiOD, partial starvation, and restrictions in the 
purenit of happiness, but those now inflicted by the 
children, acting upon the mental nature of the parents, 
are so severe and hard to bear that they shoold be used 
but sparingly. Not only is there danger that by undue 
severity an immediate progenitor may be permanently 
injored, and rendered of little value to himself and 
others, but there is sometimes a re-actjon, violent and 
sudden, and a family is forced to gaze upon the fear- 
fol spectacle of a parent at bay ! 

The tendency of a great portion of the youth, who 
have taken the governing power into their own hands, 
is to make but little use of it, and to allow their parents 
to go their own way, while they go upon theirs. Such 
n^ect, however, cannot but be prejudicial to the 
pennanency and force of the child-power. While the 
young person is pursuing a course entirely satisfactory 
to himself, doing what he likes, and leaving undone 
what be does not like, the unnoticed parent may be 
concocting schemes of domestic mani^ement entirely 
incompatible with the desires and plans of his oGIbpring, 
and qnietly buildiag up obstacles which will be very 
difficult to overthrow when the latter shall have ob- 
served their existence. Eternal vigilance is not only 
(tie price of liberty, but it is also the price of suprem- 
acy. To keep one's self above another it is necessary 
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to be careAil to keep that other down. The practice 
of some fatliera and mothere of coming frequently to 
the front, whea their preeeace there is least expected 
or desired, must have been noticed by many children 
who bad supposed their parents ao thoroughly trained 
that they would not think of such a thing as cansing 
trouble and annoyance to those above them. A parent 
is human, and cannot be depended upon to preserve 
always the same line of action ; and the children who 
are accustomed to see their fathers and mothers per- 
fectly obedient, docile, and inoffensive, must not ex- 
pect that satisfactory conduct to contisue it they are 
allowed to discover that a guiding and controUing hand 
is not always upon them. There are parents , of course, 
who never desire to rise, even temporarily, from the 
inferior positions which, at the earliest possible period, 
they have assumed in their families. Such persons arc 
perfectly safe ; and when a child perceives by careful 
observation that a parent belongs to this class, it may, 
without fear, relax much of the watehfulness and dis- 
cipline necessary in most families, and content itself 
with merely indicating the path that it is desirable the 
elder person should pursue. Such parents are invalu- 
able boons to an ambitious, energetic, and masterful 
child; and if there were more of them the anxieties, 
the perplexities, and the difficulties of the child-power 
among ns would be greatly ameliorated. 

£ven when parents may be considered to be con- 
ducting themselves properly, and to need no increase 
of vigilant control, it b often well for the child to 
enter into their pursuits ; to see what they are doing. 
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and, if it Bhoald seem beet, to help them do it. Of 
course, the parents are expected to promote and main- 
tain the material intereate of the fatnil; ; and as their 
labor, beyond that neceaaarj for present necessities, is 
generally undertaken for the fnture benefit of the child, 
it is but fair that the latter should have something to 
eay about this labor. In the majority of cases, how- 
ever, the parent may, in this respect, safely be let 
alone. The more he gives himself up to the amassiog 
of a competent^, or a fortune, the less will he be likely 
to interfere with the purposes and actions of his chil- 
dren. 

One of the most important results in the training 
under consideration is its influence upon the tndner. 
When a child has reduced its parents to a condition of 
docile obedience, and sees them day by day, and year 
by year, purHuing a path of cheerfal subservienoe, it 
can scarcely fail to appreciate what will be expected 
of it when it shall itself have become a parent. Such 
observation, if accompanied by accordant reflection, 
cannot fail to make easier the rule of the coming 
child ; and, in conduaioti, we would say to the children 
of the present day i Tndn up a parent in the way be 
should go, and when you are old you will know bow to 
go that way yourself. 
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r' was ft fire-screen, -~- thftt is, it was a frame for 
one, — and it was made of ash. itj wife had 
wolfed a very pretty square of silk, with flowers and 
otiier colored objects upon it ; oud when it was finished 
she thought she would use it for a fire-screen, and 
asked me to have a frame made tor it. I ordered the 
frame of ash, because the cabinet-maker said that that 
was the fashionable wood at present ; and when it came 
home my wife and I both liked it very much, although 
we oould not help tlUaking Uiat it ought to be painted. 
It was well mode, — yon could see the constmcUon 
everywhere. One pait ran through another part, and 
the ends were fastened with pega. It was modelled, so 
the cabinet-maker informed me, in the regular Eastlake 
style. 

It was a pretty frame, but the wood was of too liglit 
a color. It stared out at ua ftom the midst of the 
other furniture. Of course it might be stained, and so 
made to harmonize with the rest of our sittin^room,- 
but what would be the good of having it of ash if it 
were painted over? It might as well be of pine. 
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However, at joj wife's snggestion, I got a oouple of 
EaaUake chairs, also asti ; and witli these at each side 
of the flie-place, the screen looked much better. The 
chairs were very well made, and would laat a long time, 
eepeciaUy, my wife said, as no one would care to sit 
down in them. They were, certainly, rather stiff and 
uncomfortable, but that was owing to the Baatlake 
pattern ; and as we did not need to use tbem, this was 
of no importance to us. Our house was furnished very 
comfortably. We made a point of having easy-diairs 
for our visitors as well as ourselves, and in fact, every 
thing about oar house was easy, warm and bright. We 
believed that home should be a place of rest ; and we 
twught chaiTB and sofas and lounges which took you in 
their arms like a mother, and made you forget the toils 
of the world. 

But we really did not enjoy the screen as muc^ as we 
expected we should, and as much as we had enjoyed 
almost eveiy thing that we had before bought for our 
house. Even wiUl the companionship of the chairs, it 
did not seem to fit into the room. And every thing else 
fitted. I think I may honestly say that we were people 
of taste, and that there were few incongruities in our 
bonse-famisbing. 

But the two chairs and the screen did not took like 
any thing else we had. They made our cosey sitting- 
room QDOomfortable. We bore it as long as we could, 
and then we determmed to take a bold step. We bad 
always been consistent and thoroi^h ; we would be so 
now. So we had all the furniture of the room removed, 
excepting the flre-screen and the two chairs, and re- 
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placed it with artldes of the Eastlake style, ia ash and 
oak. Of conrse onr bright Wilton carpet did not suit, 
these things, and we took it ap, and had the floor 
pattied and stained and bought a Tnrko-Pereian carpet 
that was only partly large eoongh for the room. The 
walls we re-papered, so as to tone them down to the 
general stiffness, and we had the ceiling colored sage- 
green, which would be in admirable keeping, the deco- 
ratiog man aald. 

We didn't like thia room, but we thonght we would 
try and leam to like it. The fault was in ourselves 
perhaps. High art in fnmitore was something we 
ought to understand and ought to like. We would do 
both it we could. 

But we soon saw that one reason why we did not like 
oar aitting-room was the great dissimilarity between it 
and the rest of the house. To come fVom our comfort' 
able bedroom, or our hiuidsome, bright and softiy 
furnished parlor, or our cheerful dining-room, into ^is 
severe and middle-aged sitting-room was too great a 
rise (or fait) for onr perceptions. The strain or the 
ehock was injurious to us. So we determined to strike 
another blow in the cause of consistency. We would 
flimish our whole house in the Eastlake style. 

Fortunately, my wife's brother had recentiy married, 
and had bought a bouse about a quarter of a mile from 
onr place. Be had, ao far, purchased bat littie fur- 
niture, and when we refurnished our sittiug-room, be 
took the old furniture at a moderate price, for which . 
I was very glad, for I had no place to put it. I call 
It " old " furniture to distinguish it from the new ; but 
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1q reality, it bad not been ueed very long, aod was in 
adniirable condition. After buying these things from 
US, Tom — my brother-in-law — seemed to come to a 
stop io his honee-furnishing. He and his wife Uved 
in one or two rooms of their bouse, and appeared to 
be in no huny to get tbemselveB Axed and settled. 
Tom often came over and made remarks about onr 
sitting-room, and Uie canons appearance it presented 
in the midst of a bonse furnished luxurioiKly in the 
most modem style ; and this helped us to ccnue to the 
determination to Eastlake our house, thoroughly and 
completely. 

Of coarse, as most of our new fnmiture had to be 
made to order, we could make our changes but slowly, 
and so refurnished one room at a time. WfaeneTer a 
load of new furniture was brought to the bouse Tom 
was on hand to buy tiie things we had been using. I 
must say that he was very honorable about the price, 
for he always brought a second-faand-fumitnre man 
from the city, and made him value the things, and be 
then paid me according to this valuation. I was fre- 
quently very much surprised at the low estimates placed 
on articlee for which I had p^d a good deal of money, 
but of coarse I could not expect more than the r^;ular 
secoud-haDd-market price. He brought a different 
man every time ; and their estimates were ail low, in 
about the same proportion, so I could not complun. 
I do not think he used the men well, however, for I 
found out afterward that they thought that he wanted 
to sell the goods to them. 

Tom was a nice fellow, of course, because be wa« 
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my wife's brother, but there were some things about 
him I did not like. He annojed me a good deal by 
coming around to our house, after it was newl; fniv 
niahed, and making remarks about the tbinga. 

" I can't see the sense," he said, one day, " in imi- 
tating furniture that was made in the days when people 
didn't know how to make furniture." 

" Didn't know how .' " I exclaimed. " Why, those 
were Just the days when they did know how. Look at 
that bedstead ! Did you ever see any thing more solid 
and stanch and thoronghly honest than that ? It will 
last for centuries and always be what you see it now, 
a strong, good, ash bedstead." 

"That's tbe mischief of it," Tom answered. "It 
will always be what it b now. If there was any chance 
of its improving I'd like it better. I don't know ex- 
actly what you mean by an honest bedstead, but if it's 
one tliat a fellow wouldn't wish to lie m, perhaps you're 
right. And what do yon want with furniture that will 
last for centuries? Ton won't last for centuries, s» 
what diflFerence can it make to you? " 

"Difference enough," I answered. " I want none 
of yonr flimsy modem furniture. I want well-made 
things, in which the construction is first-class and evi- 
dent. Look at that chair, for instance ; you can see 
Just how it is put together." 

" Exactly so," replied Tom, " but what's the good 
of having one part of a chair run through another part 
and fastened with a peg, so that its construction may 
be evident? If those old fellows m the Middle Ages 
bad known how to put chairs tc^etber aw '::eatly and 
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Btrongl; as some of our modem fumltore, — audi aa 
mine, for instance, which ;oa know weU enoi^h ie Just 
as strong as any fumiture need be, — don't you sup- 
XK»e tbey would have done it? Of course they would. 
The trouble about the construction of a chsir like that is 
that it makes your own construction too evident. When 
I sit in one of them I think I know exactly where my 
Joints are put blether, especially those in my back." 

Tom seemed particularly to dislike tiie dies that 
were set in many articles of my new fnmiture. He 
could not see what was the good of inserting crockery 
into bedsteads and writing-desks ; and as to the old 
pictjires on the tiles, he utteHy despised them. 

" If the old buffers who made the originals of those 
pictures,?' he siud, " had known that free and enlight- 
ened citizens of the nmeteentb century were going to 
copy them they'd have learned to draw." 

However, we didn't mind this talk very much, and 
we even managed to smile when he made taa and puns 
and said: 

" Well, I suppose people in your station are bound 
to do this thing, as it certainly is stylish." But there 
was one thing he said that did trouble us. He came 
into the house one morning, and remarked : 

"I don't want to make yon dissatisfied with your 
new fumiture, but it seems to me — and to other peo- 
ple, too, for I've heard them talking about it — that 
such nimiture never can look as it ought to in such a 
house. Id old times, when the people didn't know 
how to make any better furniture than this, they didn't 
know how to build decent bouses eitJier. They had no 
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pUt«-glsae windows, or high ceilings, or hot and cold 
water in every room, or stationary waah-tnbs, or any 
of that sort of thing. Tiny had small windows with 
little panes of glass set in lead, and they had low 
rooms with often no ceiling at all, so that yoo oonld 
see the coDStmction of tiie floor overhead, and they 
had all the old inconveniences tliat we have cast aside. 
If yon want your fiimitnre to look like what it makes 
believe to be yon ought to have it in a regolar Middle- 
Age house, — Elizabethan or Mary Annean, or what- 
ever they call that sort of architecture. Ton could 
easily build snch a house — something like that incon- 
venient edifice put up by the Eagtieh commissioners at 
the Centennial Elxhibition ; and if you want to sell this 
house" 

'* Which I don't," I replied quickly. " It I do any 
thing, I'll alter this place. I'm not g(ring to build 
another." 

As I said, this speech of Tom's disturbed ns ; and 
after talking about the matter for some days we deter- 
mined to be consistent, and we had our hoose altered 
BO tliat Tom declared it was a regnlar Kastlake house 
and no mistake. We had a doleful time while the 
alterations were going on ; and when all was doi>e and 
we had settled down to quiet again, we missed very 
many of the comforts and conveniences to which we 
had been aecnstomed. Bat we were getting used to 
missing comfort ; and so we sat and looked oat of our 
little square window-panes, and tried to think the land- 
scape as lovely and the eky as spacious and blue as 
irtien we viewed it through our high and wide French' 
plate windows. 
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Bnt the Isndscape did not look very well, for it was 
not the right kind of a landscape. We altered oar 
garden and lawn, and made "pleached alleys " and 
formal garden-rows and other old-time arrangements. 
And BO, in tdme, we had an establishment which was 
consistent, — it all matched the fire-screen, or rather 
the frame for a fire-screen. 

It might DOW be supposed that Tom wonld let ns 
rest a while. But be did nothing of the kind. 

"I tell you what it is," said he. "There's jnstone 
thing more that you need. You ou§^t to wear clothes 
to suit the house and fnmiture. If you'd get an East- 
lake coat, with a tile set in the back " 

This was too much ; I interrupted him. . 
That evening I took our fire-screen and I turned it 
around. There was a bhtnk expanse od the back of 
it, and on this I painted, with a brush and some blac^ 
paint, — with which my wife had been painting storta 
on some odd-Bhaped red clay pottery, — the following 
lines from Dante's " Inferno: " 

" Soltaio fiuichezza poldo viner 
Olabo Icce sozxs ill 
TalocMcho mazza choii 
Frorenza sued — y glL" 
This is intended to mean : 

"Why, oh, why have I taken 
And thrown away my comfort on earth. 
And descended into an oM-fashloned hell I" 

But as I do not understuid Italian it is not likely that 
any of the words I wrote are correct ; bnt it makes no 
difCeraoce, as so few persons understand the language 
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and I can always tell them what I meant the inscriptioii 
to mean. The "y" and the "gli" are real Italian 
and I will not attempt to translate them — but they 
look well and give an air of proper construction to the 
whole. I might have written the thing in Old English, 
bnt that is harder for me than Itoliao. The transla- 
tion, which is my own, I tried to make, as nearly as 
possible, consietent with Dante'e poem. 

A few days after this I went over to Tom's house. 
A brighter, cosier bouse yon never saw. I threw 
myself into one of my ex-arm-chairs. I lay back ; I 
stretched out my lege under a table, — I conld never 
stretch out my legs under one of my own tables because 
tbey had heavy Easllake bars under them, and you bad 
to sit up and keep your lege at on Eaetlake angle. I 
drew a long sigh of satisfaction. Around me were all 
the pretty, tasteful, unsuitable things that Tom bad 
bought tKita us — at eighty-seven per cent off. Our 
own old spirit of home comfort seemed to be here. I 
sprang from my chair. 

" Tom," I cried, " what will you take for this hoose, 
this furniture — everything just as it stands?" 

Tom named a sum. I closed the bargain. 

We live in Tom's bouse now, and two happier pe(^le 
are not easily found. Tom wanted me to edl him my 
re-modelled house, but I wouldn't do it. He would 
alter tbinge. I rent it to him ; and he has to live there, 
for he can get no other bouse in the neighborhood. 
He is not the cheerful fellow he lued to be, but hiB wife 
cones over to see us veiy often. 
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"X/TE. EDITOR ; If the following trae expfrienoe 
-^'-L shall prove of any advantage to any of your 
readers, I shall be glad. 

I was going into town the other morning, when my 
wife handed me a little piece of led calico, and asked 
me if I would have time, during the day, to buy hei 
two yards and a half of calico like that. I assured 
her that it would be no trouble at all ; and putting 
the piece of calico io my pocket, I took the train for the 
city. 

At lunch-time I stopped in at a large dry-goods 
store to attend to my wife's commission. I saw a well- 
dressed man walking the floor between the counters, 
where long lines of girls were waiting on much longer 
lines of cost^Hneni, and asked him where I could see 
some re<i calico. 

"This way, sir," and be led me up the store. " Miss 
Stone," said he to a young lady, " show this gentle* 
man some red calico." 

" What shade do yon want? " asked Misa Stone. 

I abowed her the little piece of calico that my wifi 
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had given me. She looked at it and banded it back to 
me. Then she took down a great roll of red calico 
and spread it out on the counter. 

" Why, that isu't the shade ! " said I. 

"No, not exactly," said she; "but it is prettier 
than yonr sample." 

" That may be," said 'I ; " but, you see, 1 want to 
match this piece. There is something already made of 
this kind of calico, which needs to be made laiger, or 
mended, or something. I want some calico of the 
same shade." 

The gu-1 made no answer, bnt took down am>ther 
roll. 

" That's the shade," said she. 

"Yes," I replied, "but it's striped. 

" Stripes are more worn than any thing else in cali- 
coes," said she. 

" Yes ; but this isn't to be worn. It's for fumitmre, 
I think. At any rate, I want perfectly plain stuff, to 
match something already in use." 

" Well, I don't think you can find it perfectly plun, 
unless you get Turkey red." 

" What is Tu^ey red ? " I asked. 

"Turkey red is perfectly plain in calicoes," she 
answered. 

" Well, let me see some." 

" We baren't any Tuikey red calico left," she Sfud, 
" but we have some very nice plain calicoes in otbei 
colors." 

" I don't want any other color. I want stuff to 
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"It's hard to match cheap calico like that," she 
said, and so I left her. 

I next went into a store a few doors farther up 
Broadway. When I entered I approached the " flo<^ 
walker," and handing him my sample, said : 

" Have you any calico like this? " 

"Tes, sir," said he. "Third counter to the rig^t." 

I went to the third counter to the right, and showed 
my sample to the salesman in attendance tiiere. He 
looked at it on both sides. Then be said: 

" We haven't any of this." 

" That gentlemsn said yon had," said I. 

" We had it, but we're out of it now. Yoa'Q grt 
that goods at an upholsterer's." 

I went across the street to an upholsterer's. 

" Have yea any stuff like this ? " I asked. 

"No," said the salesman. "We haven't. Is ft 
for flimlture ? " 

"Yes," t replied. 

" Then Turkey red is what you want? " 

' ' Is Turkey red Just like this ? " I asked. 

" No," BMd he ; " but it's much better." 

"That makes no difference to me," I replied. "X 
want something just like this." 

" But they don't use that for furniture," he said. 

"I should think people could use any thing Ifaey 
wanted (or furniture," I remarked, somewhat sharply. 

" They can, but they don't," he said quite calmly. 
" They don't use red like that. They use Turkey red." 

I said no more, bat left. The next place I visited 
was a veiy large dry-goods store. Of the first sales- 
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man I saw I inquired if tbey kept red calico like mj 
sonqtle. 

" Ton'U find that on the second stoiy," sud be. 

I went ap-Btairs. There I asked a man : 

" Where will I find red calico? " 

"In the far room to the left. Right over there." 
And be pointed to a distant comer. 

I walked throngb the crowds of purchasers and 
salespeople, and around the counters and tables filled 
with goods, to tbe far room to the left. When I got 
there I asked for red calico. 

"The second counter down this side," said the 
man." 

I went there and produced my sample. " Calicoes 
down<stairs," said the man. 

" They told me they were np here," I sud. 

"Not these plain goods. You'll find 'em down- 
stairs at the back of the store, over on tiiat side. 

I went down-stidrs to the back of the store. 

" Where will I find red calico like this? " I asked. 

" Next counter bnt one," said the man addressed, 
walking with me in the direction pointed oat. 

" Dunn, show red calicoes." 

Mr. Dunn took my sample and kx>ked at it. 

" We haven't this shade in that quality of goods," 
he said. 

" Well, have you it in any quality of goodsP" I 
asked. 

"Tes; we've got it finer." And he took down a 
' piece of calico, uid unrolled a yard or two of it on the 
counter. 
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" That's DOt this sbade," I said. 

" No," said be. '^The goods is finer and Hie col< 
or's better." 

" I want it to natch this,*' I sfdd. 

*' I thought you weren't particular about the mateh." 
B&id the BalesmBD. " You said you didn't care for the 
quality of the gooda, and you know you can't match 
goods without you take into consideration quality and 
color both. If you want that quality of goods in red, 
you ought to get Turkey red." 

I did not think it necessajy to answer this remark, 
but said ; 

" Then you've got nothing to match this? " 

"No, sir. But perhaps they may have it in the 
Ufdiolstery department, in the sixth stoTy." 

So I got in the elevator and went up to ihe top of 
the house. 

*'Have you any red stuff like this?" I said to a 
young man. 

'* Bed stuff? Upholstery department, — other end 
of this floor." 

I went to the other end of the floor. 

" I want some red calico," I said to a mao. 

" Furniture goods? " he asked. 

"Yes," said I. 

" Fourth counter to the left." 

I went to the fourtji counter to the left, and showed 
my sample to a salesman. He looked at it, and sdd : 

"You'll get this down on the flrat floor — calico 



I turaed oa my heel, deaoanded in the elevator, aod 
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went out on Broadway. I was tborongbly sick of red 
calico. But I determined to make one more trial. My 
wife had booght her red ciUioo not long before, and 
there must be some to be had somewhere. I ou^t to 
have asked her where she bought it, but I thought a 
simple little thing like that could be bought anywhere. 

1 went into another large dry-goods store. As I 
entered the door a sudden trenwr seized me. I could 
not bear to take out that piece of red calico. If I bad 
bad any otiier kind of a n^ about me — a pen-wiper 
or any thing of the sort — I tiink 1 would have asked 
them if they could match that. 

But I stepped up to a young woman and presented 
my sample, with the usual question. 

^' Back room, counter on the left," she said. 

I went there. 

"Have you any red calico like this?" tasked of the 
lady behind tbe counter. 

"No, sir," she said, "but we have it in Turkey 
red." 

Turkey red agtdn ! I surrendered. 

" All right," I said, " give me Turkey red." 

" How much, sir? " she asked. 

" I don't know — say five yards." 

The lady looked at me ra^er strangely, but meas- 
ured off five yards of Turkey red calico. Then she 
rapped on the counter and called out "cash! " A 
little girl, with yellow htur in two long plaite, came 
slowly up. The lady wrote the number of yards, the 
name of the goods, her own number, the price, the 
kmouDt of the bank-note I handed her, and some other 
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matters, probably the color of my eyee, and the direc- 
tion and velocity of the wiod, on a slip of paper. She 
then copied all this in a little book which she kept by 
her. Then she handed the slip of paper, the mcHiey, 
and the Turkey red to the yellow<haired girl. Thia 
young girl copied the slip in a little book Bhe carried, 
and then she went away with the calico, the paper slip, 
and the money. 

After a veiy long time, — dnrhig which the HttJe 
girl probably took the goods, the money, and the slip 
to some central desk, where the note was received, ita 
amonnt and number entered in a book, change given 
to the girl, a copy of the slip made and entered, gu-l's 
entry examined and approved, goods wrapped up, girl 
registered, plaits counted and entered on a dip of 
paper and copied by tjie girl in her book, girl taken to 
a hydrant and washed, number of towel entered on a 
paper slip and copied t^ the girl in her book, value of 
my note and amount of change branded somewhere (m 
the chUd, and atdd process noted on a slip of paper and 
copied in her book, — the girl came to me, bringing 
my change and the package of Turkey red calico. 

I had time for but very little work at the office that 
aflemoon, and when I reached home, I handed the 
package of calico to my wife. She unrolled it and 
ezcliumed : 

" Wby, this don't match ttie piece I gave yon I " 

" Match it ! " I cried. " Oh, no ! it don't match it. 
You didn't want that matched. You were mistaken. 
What you wanted was Turkey red — third cotmter to 
the left. I isean, Turkey red is what they OM." 
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Vj wife looked at me in unftzement, and then I 
det^led to hv my troables. 

" Well," said ahe, " this TiiA«y red ia a great deal 
prettier than whit I bad, and you've got no madi of 
it that I needn't use tbe other at all. I wish I had 
tho(^;ht of Turkey red before." 

" I wish from mj heart you bad," said I. 

AHDBKW SCOOQIN 
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[Ub. Bditoii ; I find, In looking over the vkricnu " Completa 
Xiettar-wrtter*," where m nuny persons of limited opportu- 
nities find models for their epistolary correspondence, that there 
are nun; conttngendea incident to our social and domestic life 
which hftve not been provided for In an; of these books. I 
therefore send yon a few models of letters saltable to varioos 
oceaMoat, which I Uilnk may be found useful. I have endeaT- 
ored, M neariy m poulble, to preserve the style uid diction In 
use in the onUnarr " Letter-writers." 

Touts, etc, F. B. S.J 

No. 1. 

From a Uttte girl living witk an tmmarried aunt, to her 

toother, the widouj of a Unitarian dergyman. toko ia 

engaged aa matron of an In^&ution for Deaf Mutes, 

in Wyoming Territory. 

mir BatmiwiCKi H.J., Aug. 12tli, ISTI. 

RsTissD PABSirr: Ab the morning sun rose, this 
dftj, upon tJae sixth anniTersary, both of my birth and 
of my introdaction to one who, though separated from 
me by vast and apparently limitlesB expanses of terri- 
tory, is not only my maternal parent but my most 
tmatworthy coadjutor in all points of duty, propriety 
and aodal mpomiblUty, I take this opportuiity ot 
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aseuring you of the tender and sympathetic affection I 
feel for you, and of the earnest solicitude with which 
I ever regard you. I take pleasure ia commanicatiiig 
the intelligence of my admirable physical conditioD, and 
hoping that yoa will continue to preserve the highest 
degree of health compatible with your age and arduous 
duties, I am. 

Tout affectionate and dutiful daughter, 

MARIA STANLEY. 
No. 2. 
From a young gentleman, who havi'og injured the mua- 
des of the back of his neck by striking them whU^ 
swifntning, on a pane of glass, shaken from the totn- 
doto of a fore-and-afi schooner, by a severe coUision 
toith a wagon loaded with stone, which had been upset 
in a creek, in reply to a cousin by marriage who in- 
vites him to invest his savings in a patent machine 
for the diaiTUegnUion of mutton suet. 

BBLUVILLB BOSFITAI., ClMTSK CO; O., 
Jul. 13. 18T7. 

My Respected Cocsin: The inooherency of your 
request with my condition [Aere state the condition^ is 
so forcibly impressed upon my sentient faculties [enu- 
merate and dejine the faculties^ thaX I cannot refrain 
from endeavoring to avoid any hesitancy in making an 
effort to produce the same or a siuHlar impression upon 
your perceptive capabilities. With kindest regards for 
the severfd members of your household [ijuUcate the 
members], I am ever, 

Your attached relative, 

UAATIN JOBDAN, 
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No. 3. 
From a auperirUmdent of an iron'foundery, to a lady 
who refused his hand in her yovth, and who has since 
married an inspector of customs in one of the south- 
em states, requesting her, in case of her ftutband'a 
decease, to give htm permission to address her, with 
a view to a tnatrimmiial aUianoe. 

Bbub Ihor MiLLa, Scouqiu, IlL, Jul; T. It. 

Dear Madam : Although I am fully aware of the 
robust condition of jour respected husband's health, 
and of your tender affection for him and your little 
ones, I am impelled by a sense of the propriety of pro- 
viding in time for the casualties and fortuities of the 
future, to ask of you perroiasion, in case of your 
(at present unexpected) widowhood, to renew the ad- 
dresses which were broken off by your marriage to 
your present estimable consort. 

An early answer will oblige, 

Tours respectfully, 

JOHW PICKKTT. 



from a cooh-maid in the family of a deaier in silver' 
pkUed casters, to the principal of a boarding-school, 
auiosing the miniature of her suitor, 

UlT Kait ITtb St., IT.T., Jnljr 10, IT. 

VEirBiu.TED Mapjui : The unintermittent interest yon 
have perpetually indicated in the direction of my well- 
being stimiilatea me to anaonnM my approaching ocm* 
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jugal associstioD with a geotteman fuUy iiiy peer id all 
that regards social positioD or mental aspiration, aod, 
atthesome titne, to desire of you, in case of the abrupt 
dissolution of the connection between myself and my 
present employers, tbat you will permit me to perform, 
for a suitable remuoeratiOD, the lavatory processes 
necessary for the habiliments of your pupils. 
Your respectful well-wisher, 

SUSAIf MAGUIRE. 

No. 6. 
From a father to his son at achool, m answer to a letter 
aikingf&r an inereaae of pocket-money. 
Mr Dear Joseph : Your letter asking for an aug- 
mentation of your pecuniary stipend has been received, 
together with a communication from your preceptor, 
relative to your demeanor at the seminary. Permit 
me to say, that should I ever again peruse au epistle 
similar to either of these, you may confidently aotici- 
pate, on your retom to my domicile, an excoriation of 
the cuti<^ which will adhere to your memoty for a 
term of years. 

Your affectionate father, 

HENRY BAILEY. 

No. 6. 
From the author of a treatise on mdeadar miMivtaion, 
who has been rejected by the daughter of a cascarUla- 
bark-rejiner, whoae uncle has recently been paid sixty- 
three dollars for r^xiiring a culvert in IndianapcMs, 
to the taOoT of a converUd Jew an. ih* ea<t«m short 
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of Maryland, who has requeued the loan of a hypo- 

dermic syringe. 

Wm OuHsv, Ju. 2, im. 

Dbab Sib: Were it not for unexpected obstacles, 
irhich have most unfortuitonsly arisen, to a conneo- 
tioD which I hoped, at au earl; date, to announce, but 
which, now, may be considered, by the most sanguine 
observer, as highly improbable, I might have been able 
to obt^ a pecuniary loan from a connection of the 
parties with whom I had hoped to be connected, which 
would hare enabled me to redeem, from the bands of 
ui hypothecater the instrument yoa desire, bat which 
now ie as unattainable to you as it is to 

Tours most truly, 

THOMAS FINLET. 

No. 7. 
fVom an en^>a3aador to Tunis, viho kat become deaf in 
hit left ear, to the widoto of a manufacturer of per- 
forated under-clothing, tohote »eoond son has never 
been vaccinated. 

Tmiiii Atbica, Aas. S, IT. 

Most Hovobed Madah : Permit me, I most ear- 
nestly implore of you, from the burning sands of this 
only too far distant foreign clime to call to the- notice 
of your reflective and judicial faculties the fact that 
there are actions which may be deferred until too 
recent a period. 

With the earnest assurance of my most distinguiBhed 
r^ard, I am, most honored and exemplary madam, 
your obedient serrant to coouoand, 

L. GBAITTILU; TIBBS. 
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No. a 

From a hog-avd-catlle Teporter on a morning paper^ 
who has just had hit haircut by a barber tchoae father 
feU off a wire-bridge in the earl;/ pari of 1867, bf a 
gardener, who has written to him that a tortoise-shelt 
cat, belonging to the widow of a stage-manager, has 
dug up a bed of calceolarias, tlie seed of which had 
been sent him bj/ the cashier of a monkey-wrench 
Jitctory, tohich had been set on fire by a one-armed 
tramp, whose mother had been a sempstress in the 
famUy of a Hicksite Quaker. 

NBwToHB.Jm.S.'n. 

Deab Sib: In an immense metropolis like this, 
where scenes of woe and sorrow meet my pitying 
eye at every glance, and where the living creatures, 
the observation and consideration of which give me 
the meane of maintenance, are, always, if deemed in a 
proper physical condition, destined to an early grave, 
I can only afford a few minutes to condole with yon 
on the loss you so feelingly announce. These minutes 
I now have given. 

Very truly yoors, 

HBNBT DAWSON. 
No. 9. 
From the wife of a farmer, who, having smoed raga 
eTiough to make a carpet, is in dou&t whether to 
seU the rags, and with the money buy a mimx-meat 
Copper and tioo cochin-china hens of an old lady, 
who, having been afflicted with varicose veins, has 
determined to send her nephew, who has been working 
Jbr a pump-maker in the neighboring vSlage, but who 
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comes home at night to sleq), to a school kept by a 
divinity student whose father has been educated by the 
dergyman who had married her father and mother^ 
and to give up her liltle farm and go to East Dur- 
ham, X'.Y., to live with a cousin of her mother, 
named Amos Murdoch, or to have the carpet made 
up by a weaver who had bought oats from her hus- 
band, for a horse which had been lent to him for his 
keep — being a little tender in his fore-feet — by a city 
doctor, btU wfia would stiU owe two or three dollars 
after the carpet loas woven, and keep it untU her 
daughter, who was married to a dealer in second- 
hand blowing-engines for agitating oU, ahmdd come 
to make her a visit, and then put it down in her 
second-story front chamber, with a smaU piece of 
another rag-carpet, which had been under a bed, and 
was not worn at aU, in a recess which U would be a 
pity to cut a new carpet to ft, to an unmarried sister 
who keeps house for an importer of Limoges faience, 

Deab Masu : Now that my winter labors, bo nn- 
aroidably continued through the vernal seaBon nntil 
now, are happily concluded, I cannot determine, by 
any mental process with which I am familiar, what 
final disposition of the proceeds of my toil would be 
most conducive to my general well-being. If, there- 
fore, you will bend the energies of your intellect upon 
the solution of this problem, you will confer a most 
highly appreciated favor upon 

Your perplexed sister, 

AMABDA DAinBLS. 
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